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joss FREDERICK DOUGLASS, ar, | et which, whet finished, wil! compete with | ignorant and unlearned may avail themselves | solution among many of tig mos 
Lock Box $1, Washington, ®.o, | ®2¥ college building in the State, both inj of the counsel of good and us men. | throphic apd liberal minded; @t oppor- 
Lawes | design and execution. The first section will | This is greatly needed, and produces. happy tunity for colored men of the 8 athern belt 
— commodate 150 students with board, rooms, | fimances of the Bank continue to be pru- by putting into excution 
(The ä tote *e. ‘The value of the property belonging to} dently managed, we see no reason why it | manhood, uncontrolled by 
for views expressed by correspondents. Welt written aad | the institution, with the improvements made, | should not become one of the most powerful | been deemed utterly im aa 
interesting communications will be gladly received.) cannot fall short of thirty or forty thousand | corporations in the country. The Branch in| , The necessities of the Y nt, how-| ment in its application to the new enfran- | s, 
dollars. this city, after four years’ struggling against | ever, growing out of the rebellion compelled | chised voters ; also, thanks to Hon. Charles 
‘THR NORTH CAROLINA INSTITUTION FoR | ©pposition, misrepresentations, and false re-| @ test, in a partial way, of the true genius | Summer for his devotion to the interests of 
R = ; * THE DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND COLORED | Ports dndustriously circulated by its enemies | and moral worth of the millions now enjoying | the colored race ; also, denouncing the course 
RALEIGH, X. C., April 26, 1872. pepabrarnerr: to impair its usefulness, is approaching a | freedom. of Hon. Lyman Trumbull, Tipton, Schurz, 
0 the Editor of the New National Era : The Colored Departnient of the North Car-|Comdition in every way gratifying. It is| Although in many portions of the South | and other renegade Bepublicans; and_con- 
Atter » lapse of several months I resume) oiing Institution for the Desf, Dumb, and | dally growing in popular fayor and conSdence. | they are living under intimidating and coer- | demned. the policy of pretended friends and 
my pen, trusting that a few lines from Blind was orgatiized in the latter part of 168, | We take no little pleasure in according to | cing influences, varied with threats of expul-| party leaders who tell us to wait, as an insult 
RALEIGH, under the administration of Goy. Holden. It| many Of our staunchest conservative citizens | sion from houses and lands, brutal whippings, | to our intelligence and an outrage to our hu- 
the capital of the Old North State, may not | was one of the first results of Republican rule | the credit of having assisted greatly in build- |.and murders, disgraceful to civilized commu- | manity, and that no State party or govern- 
prove wholly uninteresting to your numerous in this State, and one which will enshrine |@g ap this Branch. Indeed to tell the whole | nities, history points to no race with such | ment have the right to deny political right or 
readers, especially since there is so much | an4 make pérpetual the name of that great}they have shown more concern, and haye | meagre opportunities who have surpassed | privileges to any class of péople for any cause 
matter of interest of which to write, First of | 544 good man—W. W. Holden—who took entered more actively and heartily into the | them. z save crime. 
all, we desire to devote a word or 80 to our | such » profound interest in its establishment. | rk of bringing in deposits than our Repub-| On either side of the Missistippi, from the} Other resolutions were also presented, but 
beautiful little city. Situated near the'centre The first regular session commenced January lican friends, with a few honorable excep-| upper section of the ore X 
of the State, perhaps a more favorable spot 
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Letter from Nerth Carolina. 


s gion down-/T regret to say a few men who were paid —— 

1, 1869, and lasted until June 30, during which tions. One gentleman, we are informed, | ward, the industry of the col man pre-| hirelings of the ring and party leaders of this a : — 
both for health and beauty could not have period ay ‘ill reser A twenty-one | Went so far as to raise the pay of his em-| sents itself, The thousands of bales of cot-| State, fillibustered and caused an adjourn- There is another which was in 
been found in the State. Its present popula- . 
tion is something over 7,000, of which 4,000 


— * : tended te give to soldiers the right to enter 
deaf mutes, and six blind. Every session ployés on condition that they would deposit | ton which freight the magnificent steamers | ment sine die the same day of the session, e™ He for’ 
and over are colored. Taken as a whole, we 


f thei in bh month, In this | both thei d and de rd tri bef — ‘ob each eo tae 
after added to th ber, which is now 48. |S°me ol thelr earnings each month, In this | f on her upward and Sewnwa ps, ore they. could be acted upon. This was| them, which w save to such as might’ 
We took — 2 of a ‘ew spare moments wayrhe induced quite a numbér, both white | are the products of negro industry and labor. | effected by the action of find such agency convenient a personal loca- 
venture the assertion that no city in the Uni- 7 ir 
ted States, of like size and population, can 
present more evidences of thrift, enterprize, 


to visit the school of yesterday, Were ‘Gor andeolored, to deposit ‘in our Bank. We On this commodity depend th€@ifferent com- | ealied Republican press of the tis Stace — —— emer 

dially received by the matron, Mrs. Mariah append a statement of the business of this panies and lines of boats for support. did all it could to prevent an expression of present appearances, more | 4k d 
Harrison, and conducted through the various Branch for the week ending April 20. 1872:| Were the freedmen the dependent class our views, for they well knew that there was —— of by 8 tors to look up considerabl 

and indomitable perseverance on the part of departments by the Supervisor, Mr. O. Hanter, | Total deposits for the week......11,894 55 heretofore represented—if entrusted with general dissatisfaction among the colored men than és ers desiring to settle on érally more than com 

its citizens. Raleigh is destined to becomea| 5 we first entered the recitation room un- Total drafts for the week...,.... 1,903 72] freedom and the responsibility of directing | of the State, excepting some few who were * i all subject Bs the te 

large business city. The amount of improve- | der his charge, where a partial examination | Gain for — 99.990 83 their energies—the proud steamers that now | mere toadies and tools for the party. mana-| sfons of this new law ate enormous » 28 will iptigation — re —2* 

ment which it has undergone since the sur- in writing, spelling, reading, and grammar ****** 69, 3 plow the waters of the South would, with gers. If there is one thing more despicable | be seen fy Feleteuice to his’ tabulneee atath- — ak tt ie 

render is astonishing. Our business streets | 14. nad for our benefit. In these studies the = POLITICAL OUTLOOK. _ | hardly an exception, be unemployed, evinc-| in human nature than another it is to see a | ment for 

are being adorned with the most perfect | children exhibited a proficiency which dazzted | |The Political horizon, hitherto ‘so omin- 

models of architectural skill, while magnifi- 


differen ’ will be | examine each forty acres of land 
ae Leo Wit elas Aan 4 ing very clearly that upon the self-directing | man sell the rights and interests of his race —* ey The : eee + —* ‘limits of their 

nifi- | our comprehension. Their penmanship is ous and threatening to the prospects of the | and untiring industry of this once oppressed | or fellow for his own personal interest. —— of th 

cent dwellings are going up all around. Not- 

withstanding the cry of “‘ hard times,” and a 
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But h more because man 
faultiesd ; thelr expressions Gorréct and gtani- naan 3 party in this State, is clearing] people, the marine and mercantile firms of] Jet others do as they may, I shall continue to lands ‘are too pose from settlenmints ‘and : 
matical; indeed they seem to understand | “79% “ise osing many propitious tokens of! the South, as heretofore, depend for their fight it out on this line, viz: not to allow |,00 inaccessible to be suftable for homestead , Value, and: 
scarcity of money, the progressive spirit of fully all they learn. Many of them write a a brilliant achiévement in the coming State | sustenance. The dilapidated plantation | any man or class to claim for themselves | PTe©mption for several ‘years to come. If traet for 
the age moves on unimpeded. Old rickety | noch better hand * * — * and National contests. The party, certainly, | houses, rendered so by the shiftiessness of| what they deny to another class, and to de- we — serene ne eography of | purposes, The notes. 
frames, the relics of what were, are being torn | we next visited the room under charge of | “** 2¢Ver in better condition, never better’) former white occupants and owners, are only | mand all that the law entitles us as to emolu- | few persons, have definite knowledge rity poe Ee pre gr wrige Le 
down and superseded by massive structures | yr, Hanes, a graduate of the white depart- | '° pared to meet the enemy in open combat. | kept. from tumbling down by the economy | ments and office. will, as they read, have before thent sons 
of brick and iron. New streets are being | ment, and as in the other room, we gazed The.suecess of the Democtats in the last} and perseverance of the blacks. Rid the Yours for the right; the ‘recent blished maps of the 
opened, and others extended; and the for- *4 ——— the wonderfal general election, together with ‘the ceaseless | Gouth of the negro element of strength and Wa E. WALKER States, the contained 
rest of sturdy oaks surrounding our city are B Bsr have made, | O2rent Of abuse, ostracism, proscription, | prosperity, and the philanthropist of the "ae : peng, Boe og will. be. ren as 
bowing in meek submission to the demands | 4, i¢ by electricity, the signs, jerks —*8 slanders, to which the Republicans were sub- ‘North would be called upon to relieve from | {*to™ Washington Letter to Cincinnati Cummeroial.) The approximate area ¢ ublic landin the : 
of advancing civilization. Immigration has | ang guetutee of the eo Rn Wind — * din jected, had well-nigh driven the party to the] destitution the once rebel lords—planters A Louisiana Statesman. | public land States‘ and remaining 
* turned this way, and Raleigh is rapidly Alling | beautifully expressed sentences upon the walls, ‘Its to the stern mariliness and pat-| and their dependent posterity. ‘The panacea A Lively Sketeh of Speaker Carter rig FOO Hy ca gaged 5, 
up with people from every quarter of the | plack-bard. In connection with the stadies | "tian of Hon. Tod B. Caldwell, our present | for the white man’s hunger to-day, is his!" y saw the profile of a face that seemed to |Missourl........-.casc0c0" 
globe. Whether this last will be anything to | we haye mentioned, the pupils in this room | 2°vereor and nominee, in Fesiiting the last | knowledge that, settled over the broad area| be without cultivation or refinement + Me wag, PADiapnd 32a oe ONE tog 
the interest of the colored people, we are not |have niade A⸗ sAvéiicenisht’ Legislature in their heedless ouslought upon | of cotton lands are the industrious sons of| indeed, rather coarse. I did not care to meet | Mississippi... 0.20.06... 000 4 
prepared to say. Some think so, some other- | sisnmetic. In this they are as ready and the. constitution, that we are “indebted for Ham, beautifying the fields with their hus- him ; but after a few moments Carter came |; Louisiana... ... 20.0.5 .6be eee sa ed 00 
wise ; but whatever may be the consequences, | accurate as in the others. We also witnessed | ‘De cheerful omens of*our approaching suc- ’ —— tall vi ss cg ee etd nee 5 anata neers, an x 
we had better prepare to meet them, for it is |, very interesting exercise in gymmastic, in| He ts worthy of every honor which!” ‘The hope of the South has been to per-| that he was something 22t DCeMt Teo 8 
pouring in at a wondrous rate. Good jadges | wich they are regularly and thoroughly’ n- the. people can bestow upon ‘him. ‘We have] petuate to the most distant day the negro’s | man, and I became interested in him. He is |Howa.......... 0.0.6 cu cess eee e 1,000 
tell us that‘if the influx continues as at pres-| structed. We hext visited the room of the always had an abiding faith in the ‘honesty orance, and by the rent of land, sale of] about five feet tem or eleven inches high, light } Wisconsin #.. 64.5. ,.+00.00s00. o8i 7 000 ,£ 
ent, in ten years the population of the city | pina. under charge of Miss’ Eunice Brodie and Republicanism of a large majority of the rations, and the manipulation of returns from complexion, handsome brown hair which is. eee we ee Orne 
cannot be less than 20,000. Respecting the Then! Wis also making gratifying progress’ people of North Carolina. We believe she crops, to keep the laborers generally poor and falling dow pe — ———— po 50,000 
improvements going on here, we are glad to|-They spell and redd nicely, aid are taking | *™ore Soandly Republichft to-Gay than any | sub. it feseecesers gees 7,30}000) 


; . vine — ange stesesensccesscueussenes — 
say that the colored people are entitled to a their first lessons in writing. We opened other Southern State” AN that is flecessary The destruction caused by the war through- full above the eyes. His head is large and: N eeeedeeeseceeserdusbeee « 167 000,008 
commendable proportion of credit. The | their reader on several pages, and they read is that the party select good, competent men, | out the cotton States was so complete that 

zéglous strides which they are making to se- 


subservient. ‘sual mouth. His forehead is rather ldw, but , 
© 
his body medium—shoulders 8 F Ne a old's bbws —— JOU 
men_of irreproachable integrity, to administér | gouble th ; ired by colored His eyes and the expression 
with isi ttained b t ri ; , @ the energy is now required by colo ew 
⸗ aor a precision unattained by a vast majority mild, but — 
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government, Many attributed the success| planters that there was when. under the there is some — 32 — — 000,000 — 
of our more fortunate children who have been + s — Ww wae i t tells 662 00 $ 
dawn of a more hippy and prosperous future. in school ever since °65 The males are}! *¢ Democrats in the August election of | yoke, when supplies and implements were, | people he is not to be trifled with. He does Territory 90,000,000 
The “ home” mania is intense. In whatever : 
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awful row. He had on a dark mili 


while ‘every conceivable | amd cape, a flaming —— —— denne $4 
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make & handsome ‘support st the expiration lux. But we believed then,.and.be-| hand for use. The deficiency in tuules, the Louisiana Legislature should dress, espe- | Mon RPTMOET 9:45 — eer 
be seen applying the finishing touches to some lieve still, T 

coat W 


of their'cotirse, while the females ate being till, that our défeat. was, in.a great | horses, wagons, and other implements has to poor fhe epee feet der le 100,000 T articles cortim y contraband 
neat little cottage, soon to become the ‘pro-| instructed in weeds work and the different measure due to the unblusbing corruption in | pe supplied anew, ay : tory. 22. so ooo ooo instruments and 
‘ perty—the home—the “‘ vine and fig tree” of a, ties pertaining to domestic life. many of our leaders. We believe that it, was.| means is employed to extort the last penny shine Shot wae atria -Hehadabrown| Persins who-are not entitled 10 the prov 
some worthy and industrious colored family.} ‘Tne patient labor necessary to infuse into | *” uprising of an outraged and plundered: from the honést laborer. Such will inevita- a other and be “wrectind eee — “Ha act, “April: 4, 
j Many Of thane houses dnPlay « taste well /the minds of these children. the light and | | age was nearly 40 
— of mitch ———a he it = ——— —— neuen upon them... The result,of that, election has | sest and'to uiderstand fully the competency —— now." “What were you be: 
friends of the race. Such practical demon- | institution totally ignorant of a single letter | 0®4 9 -Salutary effect upon. both. parties. |.of the new freenian—what™ie"adds to’ the —— —— ———— crypt who 
; Strations are fast dissipating the long cher-}in the alphabet; and the deaf mutes not Both pexties. hove Iparned, thet the masons mercantile and material wealth of the coun- thing else?” “Yes —— | 
ished argument of the enemies of liberty, that | knowing-a single word in. the English tan- |27¢ 99+ 40 be trifled with,.even by men in| try, and also to demonstrate clearly the glar-| preacher.” “The dévil 
the “ negro is not a fit subject for the enjoy- | juage, Now they are intelligent. — many high places. That frauds of the grogsestna-) ing and false representations against the | ““No,” he. answered, 
ment of freedom.”” Ere long they must be | o¢ stlete in Se en are really polished. ture were perpetrated upon the people of the race, the devastation caused in the South | teacher... The fact 
; ashamed of such an absurdity, and some other Heaven grant that this work of benevolence State | at this day.of light and information necessary to the destruction of slavery, in way. Some péople 
more potent in serving their ends substituted. | nd charity may continue until this whole |"? One,will attempt to depy.. The Republi-) impienients and material for agricultural pur- | not to’ my face, mind 
Time will fully and forcibly develop the real |iang shall be lighted with ite divine é@fects. a party, it matters mot rie — — in| poses, has to be taken into account, and — — 
character of the negro, insomuch that all will | Tam proud to say that North Carolina was —ee 22 or * e “nie own a in 
| be constrained to acknowledge, that in com- | the first State to make any provision’ for the al rig — if the — olen 
j mon with the human family, he bears the im- education and:care of this unfortunate class gre: * light | $ an eer 
press and image of his Almighty Creator. | of our people. » I.am still prouder of the man- earth, expose, openly denounce every 


; C 
; spéciés of dishonesty, whether committed by : pwas ; I don’t know whether I deserved it. or 
union of lands and hose cannot of ae pa “gnceans "Wvan the nekoc reese Dessay member of tel own ary] enemies thre systom of eduction is| Rey ADAE You graduated, where dd yu 
make us such a people ag we can and should | were carried through the..bed and dining We can ane Sd ts a Page ki oak desirable, and one which -to be furnished in | 5 University, m the University of Peters- 
be. That to occupy a respectable’ position | -ooms to the kitchen, and from thence to the tempt at concealment a tangible and substantial form must be from Virginia, and 


h yee A . others.. When the war 
among the other nations of the world,’ we} +010 room. Here'we found an ‘ample iilay yhich the people too wel) and sadly | pep and women of their own race who have out I was t of the Universit 


i — ae y 
make corresponding ad in litera- know to have existed. This we. believe will} some afinity of feeling and desire for their | Texas.” “ Did you ever preach ?” .“‘O lle, : : no eu 

must correspon * oe in me of coffee, sugar, bacon, hams, lard,» butter; 11. done. The good men of the party are. — on 8 sik des te, yee, I was a very good preacher, once.” | m 7 est — — rhe 

ture, the sciences, and arts, in fact, every | molasses, flour, meal, candles, soap, in short, Ls to the front, and will purge it of eve: : — a ae *Why didn’t you remain in that profession| “N, _ Belmont, | vidual citiz 

profession, trade, and calling having a ten- everything in the way of edibles that could be coming to the front, and will purge rery | structors now perambulating the South in | and ese ; 


ag t continue ‘to be a truly man, like | Aurora, "Te contrabar 
} dency to elevate and ennoble us as a race. | wished. ' ‘The neatness and order everywhere: orig may haye been brought upon it. | quest of cash at the expense of those they} Deacon Smith, of Ohio?” “Well,” he an- —* 3 rhe — 


be more likely to secure success | assume bar .| swered, rather sorrowfully, ‘‘I withdrew to fone) tous.ec SO government of the neutral.mation... 
‘That we must produce and sustain colored | i.played is sufficient testifnony of the’ faith ist any one | * ha hundreds.of a ee fight a duel, and never —— Yes,’’ he Terr and _ | a8. a Meperture fron Sana: — 
and doctors, and lawyers, and_histo- sof Medees et — y one cause. sade isla pose be made the incentive in the aim to in- continued, noticing my surprise “T left the et , re of the goods 
} Tians. That we must be represented in the | | on, nt of the institutions: entrusted! good men who have been deterred from con-| struct’ them, the educational system would | Methodist Church to aman—Judge}Pembina. °° ; 
1 diversfty of industries of the land. We are| w. noticed — — es necting themselves with the, party simply | aet as a safeguard, and check the general | Gray,of Texas.” ‘What for?” ‘He called Washington Territory—Walla Walla, Olya’ 
Siece Wek ie een’ tie ty ae ee——— — —— particularly: for on this account, Let the work of reform be |.swindling ih all positions and situations | ™e 4 scalawag. I was reconstruc- | pia, Vancouver," th) Ts Sige 
of the op gran corners and cracks; for cobwebs and such, }inafgurated: and vigorous! ecuted in tion speeches, and while I went into the Con-| _Minnesota—Taylor’s St. 
ed upon the masses of our people as fre- Pies wits ‘end: eolbded O40 7 ce uy where freedmen come in contact with | faoracy with all the ardor of oung I th, Alexandria, Jackson, Sin ite: 
4 — as it should be, and herein do we na sah ca nis iene estas the every department of our State and Federal the. whites. ; and all the patriotism which I —— ——— Jackson, New Elm on 
' — our leaders with gross dereliction of ree ae — F to ' * —“ by Government, and success is ours, Indefatigable in their determination to suic- | although I never loved a cause so well im all| - Colorado y— Denver City, Fair Play, 
| an important dyty, when they take so little | 146 inst Legislature, and whatever may be} TH8 BEPUBLICAN.STATE CONVENTION, ceed, and with a clear knowledge of constant pe Ames ait 9 ——* when we were | Central City, ORME BUN! YA 
notice of @ principle so essential to the build-| saia of the legality or the illegality of their |, Zhe State. Convention. of the Republican |.advantages being taken of their ignorance, | ' and beaten, I for one was ready to| Idaho Leritory--Bolae City, Lewiston. 
ing up.of their race. appointment, or oftheir undoubted Demc party met here om the, 17th instant.to nomi- | yet at the hands of this people, and them | gy made, and when one does the best he| “Arizona } 
4 nate candidates for the various State officers | alone, agriculture is advancing, Republican- | can, and is fairly whipped it is no disgrace.| Utah T 
COLORED CHURCHES IN RALEIGH. cratic proclivities, it cannot be said that they {| - : I : 
to be elected next Angust, and to devise aj ism rendered more secure, and the wealth} So I went in for reconstruction. That was 
There are five colored churches in Ra- | do not exercise perfect impartiality in their | . : the only challenge I ever e. but I don’t 
; plen for a more perfeet organization of the|and revenue of the country increasing. ¥ . gave, 
leigh—the first and second Baptists, the | administration between the white and colored : allow anybody to insult me, I am a ve 
‘scopal, Christian, and the A. M. E.,—all| pupils. A sofficient number of servants are | P&ty-. It. was one of the largest, most intel- | Agriculture being the basis, and the negro} peaceable man, but it is generally understood 
Episcopal, ’ Pee s ligent and enthusiastic -bodies that . ever. | the laborer, for the success of our institution, | in New Orleans that I allow no man to insult 
ery good places of worship and fine | employed at both departments; and in every ‘ “ ve 
having ¥ ne 8 a —— ati and re-| other way, like provisions are made-for the | #embled in this State... No-less.than one | we give him the credit. me 
congregations. point of num ¥ ’ 


finement, the last named is largely in the pre- | care of both classes. ‘This is gteatly to the }"™ de } were in.attendance,| A review of the cotton trade of the United “Did you ever accept.a challenge ?”’ ‘Oh, 
ne ; : thousand delegates 


yes,”’ he answered, very deliberately ; ‘‘you 
dominance. It is under the pastoral care of credit of these gentlemen, and we givé it’as among them some of the best talent.in the | States from free colored labor, the effect of h " , 
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5 t to know that. *t you remember 
| , bership of six | one of the cheering signs of the times.’ The | 5*#!¢- . The proceedinga were entirely .har- | this one commodity upon the money market, | the duel between Badger and myself?» I 
| nev. ee 4 —* —X 1 wk no | whites of the —— and State, of both monjous, and sounded the keynote. of ap- | affecting all branches of trade and industry | never refuse a challenge, I will ¢ any 
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learning useful trades ‘by which th 4870 wholly to. the widespread terpor, of the | after years of husbandry by the owners, on | 20t dress quite as well as an ex-speaker of * * 
portion of the city you go, the workman may- —J — — | KusKlux, r 
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should be placed to the credit of the freed- 
man, haying as they do to replace the supply — aâ * eed te 
for present and future use and success. ‘To | “What degree?” “Why, 


fully surmount the difficulties and avert the | “Then you are @ D. D., are you?” “Weill, I 
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t. We made as gallant a fight as was| Montang..Territo 


err i “ ho has 1 in- | 
knowledge as to membership, &c. parties, visit the institution frequently, and ty hing 22 — a ne on * — * oe ie rae —2 quiring whether hes a gentleman He tnust 
SHAW COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE seera much pleased at its success, This im- |" forth, . - * hove gentlemen for seconds, however.” “‘Do 
Through the persistent efforts and untiring perfect sketch of the institution was hurriedly * —* —— op — iy naga — — ——— bee * tani: - ne Ne —— — 
aerate fer, Ww not a w: can b is econ — ew s itsaves 
energies of its principal, Rev. H. M. Tupper, prepared under very unfavorable circum- itll -‘Thacened. ante wile cenmmcetend thon c merican — tar one 
this institute, we hope and believe, has been | 8tances, and by no means doesit justice, We the convention, the unanimity of action and | ., What is true of the cotton States and their | Killed are very few, and if people know you 
; , hope you, Mr. Editor, and any of your readers. ' —* are ready to fight the are careful not to mis- 
* — nee pe * —* Rib jo : 3 who may ever come to Raleigh, will not fail purpose, have struck terror into the.ranks of population is equally true and applicable to} yse you. A man in diy position in New Or- 
3 4 ust east o ’ : : ; * * 2 
— ro oe —_ is a fine to visit this excellent school, It will richly —— —— —* wh a —* sugar, tobacco, and 99 Hea sections. og — — —* —* —— 
one, embracing several acres of valuable land. re w ard you for any exertion or inconvenience) |”) —* —— bras yt —— they are <p forcing capt ail tie auellenepn that came. Ika 
It was formerly the property and private | Which it may cause. lene. theed of th y throagh ' — udices | du ever Kil your man?’ ‘No, thank God 
idence of Hon. D. M. Barringer. Ithasa| THE NATIONAL FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS AND bo gee t: that ever :met-in the © past century, ‘wned y yet contelb- i never did. I have fought a great man 
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FOR THE CAMPAIGR. 


t is the intention of the publishers of the 
Nitw Natrona Era to make it desirable as 
a campaign paper as well as useful otherwise 
asia journal. Published at the political cen- 
tr¢ of the nation it is in a position that can, 
arid will, be made of value to its readers. 
laching as it does, the centres of political 
in ce in the South and among the ONE 
Mixon colored voters of that section, this 
journal will be found a valuable ally to the 
Republican party. We offer to campaign 
cl{bs throughout the country the New Na- 
THNAL Era during the Presidential cam- 
ign, 5 copies for $6; 10 * for $10; or 
1p coples for $90. 
amen old subscribers indebted to us can 
avail themselves of this offer — * must 
be paid. 
Address, 
| FREDERICK DovGiass, JR.,’ 
| Lock Box 31. 
— 
Our Southern Trip Concluded, 


‘The Colored National Convention at New 
Ojleans may have just cause of complaint 
about many other things, but it certainly has 
nd cause to complaif that it was slighted, 
ighored, pitefully used by the press of 
New Orleans. Even the Times, the Demo- 
cratic organ, did nothing more malignant 
than to poke a little fun at the Convention, 
while the two ‘* Republicans,” (for they have 
two in that city,) the ‘‘National’’ and the 
** New Orleans,”’ gave the convention ‘fair 
and full reports. ‘The New Orleans Republi- 
con made FREDERICK DOUGLASS say some- 
thing he did not say about General GRANT 
having “‘crotchets” that FrepgRick Deve- 
Lass never said or thought, But upon the 
whole, as newspaper reporting goes, 
paper’s reports were quite fair, especially 
when its hatred of General GRANT is remem- 
bered. ‘The National Republican gave the 
convention the benefit of the best reports 
from day to day, and so far as, our own 
speeches were concerned, its reports were 
in some instances an improvement on the 
speeches themselves. This paper, however. 
fell into the mistake of representing one of 
these speeches as saying, ‘“That while on our 
way to the Loyalist Convention in 1866, that 
the Louisiana delegation sent the Indiana 
delegation to persuade us to keép out of that 
convention.” This was entirely reversing 
what was really said. The fact was, whether 
the statenent was accurately made or not, 
‘“That several gentlemen of the Louisiana 
delegation, or purporting to be of that dele- 
gation, did approach FrepERicK Dove.ass, 
when within seventy-five miles of Philadel 
phia, representing themselves as sent by the 
Indiana delegation to urge him to keep out 
of the Philadelphia Convention.’? We make 
this statement here that-justice may be done 
to all parties concerned. It is, however, 
véry gratifying to find, that a part of the 
Louisiana delegation have felt themselves. 
celled upon to disavow all knowledge of a 
transaction, which at the time it happened 
was very popular, though really mean and 
paltry, and was even seen to be uncalled for 
béfore we had past two blocks in the loyal 
procession, for our presence in company with 
TlamopoRe TILTON was everywhere hailed 
with cheers and congratulations. But let 
that pass. The gentlemen who importuned 
ud on that occasion did 80, we have no doubt, 
from the very best motives. 

1In the little that it was our privilege to 
hear im the discussions of this convention, 
there was far too much regard given to form 

d tco little to substance, too much effort to 

ise points of order, and too little disposition 
td observe the plainest rules of order. Far 
tdo many privileged questions and persona! 
—53 and too little cencern for prin- 








c3ole, too much self-respect demanded and 
0 little given. Twoof the best informed 
n in the convention invited this sort of 
iticism by using harsh words in a very harsh 


There was one man in the convention who 
syrprised us by the calm and gentlemanly 

nner with which he handled every ques- 
tipn upon which he ventured to speak, and 
Ujat was J. SELLA Martin. For his ability 
aud eloquence we were quite prepared. We 
bid witnessed both in Boston and elsewhere, 

t from some cause we had feared that his 
pylitical life at the South had injured and 
s(ured him. But among all the men at the 
cgnvention, not one deported himself with 
uyore temperance and dignity than Mr. MarR- 
TiN, or spoke more to the purpose when he 
did speak, than he. Few men in the South 
hive it in their power to be more useful than 
J{SELLA MaRTIN. 

{We heard our esteemed friend, Mr. Car- 
DpzZA, in a political convention for the first 
time. It was our fortune to meet him a 
dézen years ago on the soil of Scotland 
bravely in seach of an education which was 
then denied him upon his native South Caro- 
lia soil. He was then a young andsmooth 
faved man. He was performing daily labor 

with his bands to obtain the means of going 
to college. His aim, spirit, and determina- 
tion were high and manly. His life since 
that time has been one of marvellous success 
arid he is to-day a foremost man in South 
Carolina, having creditably filled the office 
of Secretary of State. If we have any re- 
flection to throw upon this man, it is that he 
is altogether too harsh and personal to those 
from whom he happens to differ. There may 
be much of the lamb in him, but somehow or 
other he managed only to show the. lion. 
Governor RANSIER, of South 
seemed to be of the samé cloth with Mr. 
Carpoza. What is really the matter with 
South Carolina? It does seem that both the 
colored and white men from that State have 
a peculiarly bellicose tendency. Prof. A.M. 
—— often and as often spoke well. 

. DOWNING gaye us a written argument. 
snswering constitutional, objections to the 
Supplementary Civil Rights Bill which was 
listened. to with. very earnest. attention * 
applause, alae — 


tion was Mi 


Pacific coast, but he now lives * T 


—— — — 
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if was our good fortune to spénd a night and a 


vated debater in the convention, and we do 
not say too much for him when we say that 
he would adorn any political body in which 
he might be a member, Of course the con- 
vention had some men in it who were better 
fitted for other places. One man by the 
name of Brooks was sucha one. He seemed 
to think that the object of meeting in con- 
vention was simply to make a display in the 
way of speech-making, and was a consum- 
mate bore, speaking as he said to get himself 
spread out upon the minutes.” 

Not the least among the pleasant things of 
our visit to New Orleans, was the several 
hours spent in its neighborhood upon the 
Mississippi. Hearing us express a somewhat 
earnest wish for a marine view of the great 
city of the South, Governor PINCHBACK, 
with characteristic kindness, and we fear at 
his own expense, chartered a little steamer, 
employed a band of music, and determined 
to give us the much desired treat. The 
excursion was every way most agreeable and 
instructive. To know New Orleans, one 
must see it not only as it appears while 
walking or riding through its long and dusty 
streets, hemned in on either side by pleasant 
and beautiful residences, with their pictur- 
esque galleries and gardens, so well suited 
to the more than half tropical character of 
the climate; he must see more than the ele- 
gantly dressed people who crowd the pave- 
ments; the gay shops whose broad windows 
teem with all that can témpt the tastes and 
appetite of the passer; he must see more 
than the splendid equipages which roll luxu- 
riously through the length of Canal street 


that | and other grand thoroughfares; more than 


the statue of Henry Cuay covered with 
white dust peculiar to the partly shell-paved 
street on which it stands; more than the 
gloomy, unfinished, but imposing, custom- 
house ; the St..Charles, better named the 
Sinner Charles, the gilded scene and foster 
mother ‘of all the fashionable. vices of the 
city; he must see more than the French part, 
with its. narrow streets and old-fashioned 
dwellings, im contrast with the English- 
speaking part, separated by a few feet, but 
representing two types of civilization, which 
neither. time nor association can blend or 
obliterate; but be must see New Orleans 
from its , broad, and slightly cir- 
cling water front; be must see the city from 
that which made the city, from the bosom of 
the great river; he must see the vast flat 
country opposite the shores of the city, dotted 
with ‘old plantations,”’ but over which the 
father of waters rises with destructive power ; 
the wilderness of ships loading and unload- 
ing, arriving and departing—coming from 
every part of the civilised world, and return- 
ing to every part’; one must hear the chatter 
along the shore of afl languages, see the 
busy and meandering levee piled high with 
eotton, sugar, caska of molaases, and other 
merchandise, swarming with herses, mules, 
ard men; choked with drays, carts, wagons; 


ad ddkee eeiebiles he must see the laborer— 


aye, the hard-handed black laborer, with his 
arms like burnished iron, shining in the fiery 
rays of the Southern sun; he must see the 
palatial river steamers, so light and airy, 
peculiar to the Mississippi, and to the rivers 
that flow into it; the interminable’ rafts 
moored and protected from the quick-moving 
current, which would else sweep them into 
the Guif—some such huge timber as floated 
in fire to meet General Butler on his first 
visit, giving him a warni reception. Not to 
see New Orleans thus, is not to see New Or- 
leans at all. 

We were told, however that, busy as this 
water line now appeared, it is dull compared 
with thirty years ago. It was then the great 
depot of all the shores of the Mississippi. 
Everything then valuable—whether mineral, 
animal, or vegetable—floated down the broad 
river to New Orleans; but now powerful 
rivals have arisen on its waters; St. Louis 
now attracts a vast amount of business, which 
formerly belonged to New Orleans ; railroads 
have almost reversed the whole current of 
trade, whirling the riches of the Mississippi 
valley over land to New York, Boston, Bal- 
timore, and Philadelphia, and leaving New 
Orleans and the sea but a small share of 
what they were once the exclusive owners. 

Nevertheless, we still believe in New Or- 
leansas a grand and flourishing city. Let it 
conquer its prejudices, let it avail itself of its 
vast natural advantages, let it improve its 
health by proper drainage, the introduction 
of pure water; let it imitate the skill and 
industry of the Dutch who won their country 
from the waves of the sea; let them invite 
capital and labor from the North and 
South and from the ends of the earth, 
by ceasing to mourn the loss of slavery, 
and by treating all men who come into the 
State or city as friends, and not as enemies, 
and New Orleans will not only regain its for- 
mer prosperity, but will excel its former 
greatness. She has all the needed conditions, 
both of land and water, to make her a great 
city. What she now wants most is a new 


, | Idea, and that idea is perfect liberty, in place 


of the old one of slavery. Some of her citi- 
zens have already mastered the situation, 
but they still move in fetters. While these 
remain New Orleans cannot be what she 
otherwise would and should be. The city 
wants more and better railroad facilities. 
The roads that Jead thither are in wretched 
condition, and are dangerous to travel upon, 
even at the low rate of speed at which their 
trains tun, the average being about twelve 
mlles to the hour, “Yét at this speed, or no 
speed, trains are. often whirled of the tracks 


end over embankments, at fearful nsks to 


life and Yimb. One such whirling occurred 
‘and was soon under our observation near 


Crystal. Springs, where a dosen persons were 


wounded and mutilated, solely: — 
because the wooden a aenen dock 
— did'not hold the spikes 


which, the Falls are fastened. No such | 


- Could exist in any 
Er akandtae be meter 


eantary. We see in the general dilepidation 


labor, free men, free thought, and free enter- 
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, not only the rediite of thefler 
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ptise can repair ‘the old waste places, and 
give to the South that prosperity and happi-| 
nese which_a- pleasant climate and a fertile 
soil can well support. 

An feature of our Southern trip, 


day very pleasantly in Jackson, 

the capital of the State, “and what is more, to 
make a speech in the State House there, and 
what is more, was greeted by a highly re- 
spectful and thoughtful audience of all colors, 
and what is still more, was introduced to that 
audience m a very complimentary way by 
Mr. James M. Lyncu, atid what is more, the 
said Lyncu is the honored and honorable 
Secretary of State. All this was in Jackson, 
Mississippi, the city where Mr. YERGER the 
rebel, killed Col. CRANE the loyal, and yet 
goes unwhipped of justice, the place where 
the great Judge SraRKEY has long resided, 
the man who, years ago, shocked the moral 
sense of mankind by placing the relation of 


NE: 
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master and slave above that of husband and 


held high council before and during the war. 
Of course, while walking here amid the high 
places .of lost power and fallen greatness, 
there was much chance for sentiment, but we 
are too kind to the dear reader to indulge it 
here, after full three weeks have poured upon 
it their refrigerating power. But this may 
be said: Society is in new hands in Jackson, 
hands unused to place and power. Let those 
who hold power to-day beware. They can 
hold their present places only by knowledge, 
temperance, industry, and a faithful discharge 
of all their duties, not only as citizens but as 
men. Let them look to it. 

We bring sunny memories from the homes 
of our friends LyNcH, SPELMAN, and FurR- 
niss, They received and treated us with 
every kindness and hospitality. To Mr. and 
Mrs, FURNISS we owe especial acknowledge- 
ments. They made ita regret to leave the 
region of Pearl river, though the Ku-Klux are 
still abroad in that quarter, and we were ad- 
monished that there were places within three 
miles of the capital of Mississippi, where it 
would hardly be safe for us to go. 


Herace Greeley and B. Gratz ; 
Brown. 


The smoke and duat have now rolled away, 
one of the least honest political movements 
our country ever witnessed has just reached 
its culminating point and vanished. The 
scene is truly bleak, icy and desolate. Two 
figures, cold and grim, are all that are visible 
of the Cincinnati Convention. The lawyers 
have gone home to their books, the merchants 
to their counters, and the professional politi- 
cian to wisely await the result. Not one of 
the men who voted for Honack GREELEY 
and GRATZ BROWN as candidates has the re- 
motest idea that they can be elected. ‘The 
only shadow of such a possibility—all know— 
depends upon one of two most impossible 
things: One is, that the Democratic party 
will refrain from making any nominations and 
accept those of the Cincinnati Convention ; 
and the other is that the Republican party 
convention, soon to assemble in Philadelphia, 
will abandon. its preferences and accept its 
candidates from Cincinnati. In either of 
these cases Messrs. GREELEY and Brown 
would have something like a chance of being 
elected. But neither of these contingencies 
is possible. The Democratic party can hardly 
be expected to disband at the bidding of Cin- 
cinnati, and accept a candidate like Horace 
GREELEY, who has fought that party in every 
phase of its history, during nearly forty years. 
To surrender its organization, its prestige, ite 
stronghold upon nearly three million of 
American voters, on conditions so absolutely 
imsulting as those offered by Cincinnati would 
imply a baseness, an emptiness of political 
conviction of which even the Democratic 
party cannot, we think, be justly accused. 
Whatever may be said of that party, its leaders 
are not fools. They know very well that the 
power of this country when not wielded by 
the Republican party, must be wielded by the 
Democratic party. They know very well that 
any mere third party, must prove ephemeral. 
They know, too, that to give up their nomi- 
nations, is to give up their organization, and, 
in fact, to cease to exist as a party. 

But suppose the Democratic party knavish 
and foolish enough to commit this almost un- 
imaginable suicide, the prospects of Messrs. 
GREELEY and Brown would hardly be much 
improved. The very act of party infidelity 
and disgrace embraced in it would be likely to 
send a larger number of Democrats into the 
Republican party, than will be lost to that 
party by the bolt of the liberals, and hence 
leave the Republican party stronger than 
ever. Besides: 

Let the country know that the Cincinnati 
movement is only the thin veil to conceal the 
grim features of the old Democratic party, and 
that the conflict is, after all, not between Cin- 
cinnati and Philadelphia, but between the 
principles of the Republican party and those 
of the Democracy, and the old spirit of free- 
dom and loyalty will burst forth again, bear- 
ing GRanT and CoLFax, or who ever may be 
the candidates of the party, triumphantly to 
their high places. 

Of course, Messrs, GREELEY and Brown 
cannot hope to be taken up by their old asso- 
ciates—whom they have abused and desert- 
ed—going out from them beeause no longer of 
them. Having sought to scuttle the ship— 
and failed—they cannot suppose that her 
passengers and hands will now turn around 
and vote to give them command. They who 
boast that they have “burnt their ships” 
must now be content to stay on the other side. 

But we are told that the people, the honest 
people, will rush to the polls in November 
and elect GREELEY and BRown. Nonsense 
al:! The people care but little for theorists. 
They are plain and practical, They ‘take no 
steps in the dark, They are neither capable 
of political miracles nor believers in them. 
They send no missionaries t:) the moon, and 
are quite content to remain on this planet, 
without repining because they cannot be here 
and there at the same time. There is noth- 
ing in the Cincinnati ticket or the Cincinnati 
platform that can cause a second rysh. The 
greatest rush Cincinnati-wise has 
taken place and subsided. Neither curiosity 
nor the love of éxperitment will cause them to 
rush to Messrs. GREELEY and Brown. They 
know Mr. Gree.ey, at least, and have taken 
his measure with a creditable accuracy. For 
the good that he has done the country will 
kindly remember him. Far be it from us, fo 
underrate him. In this fight we welcome to 
{our hands no poisonous « of 


detraction. We only ‘tay here, whet must | 


be conceded, tha 


nal 
liean party, dente ope — 
‘ize, might have nominated hin, he is no}: 
political power outside of that party. It is 
really sad to see such a man led astray at his 
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at Gar ilFbe helped 
who can’t will be helped down. 

* We cannot see, for the life of us, what class 
of men will: be likely now to rush to the sup- 
port of Mr. GRrELEY.. There was a time 
when the friends of a high protective tariff 
might have so rushed; but who believes now 
that Mr. GREELEY cares anything for the 
‘tariff after his letter to the Convention, 
plainly designed to capture the free trade 
vote. Republicans cannot support him, 
for he is no longer a Republican. The 
rebels might support him, in recognition 
of his bailing JEFFeRson Davis, and stead- 
ily shouting for universal amnesty; but 
rebels are not made of that forgiving stuff. 
They remember the old man’s war cry of 
“On to Richmond,” and his fiery appeals for 
a vigorous prosecution of the war, too well 
either to forget or forgive. The Labor Re- 
formers cannot rally for him, because they 
have already a candidate. The temperance 
men cannot very well support Mr. GREELEY 
because they see him plainly in league with 


| those who like, and must have their lager. 
wife; the place where JEFFERSON Davis | 


Without multiplying words, we speak as a 
colored man, one who has no interest in pub- 
lic affairs higher than the freedom and eleva- 
tion of our long enslaved race, we say frankly 
to our Cincinnati friends we cannot support 
your candidates. 

Colored men are not so rich in political 
influence and power that they can afford at 
this time to throw eithér way upon men who, 
however excellent, plainly cannot be elected. 
We have no votes to throw away. When 
we vote now, we should, and will, vote for 
victory as well as for a great principle. The 
fire is kindled for the colored child’s school- 
house in all the Gulf States, the knife of the 
Ku-Klux assassin is ready for the throats of 
the colored man of the South. Cincinntti 
holds out no assurance of protection from fire 
and death. In fact, the Cincinnati move- 
ment wrests the colored man’s liberty from 
the custody of the nation, the only power 
that cares for it, and puts it into the hands 
of local governments, which would gladly 
destroy it. Can any colored man mistake 
the meaning of that plank in the Cincinnati 
platform? No; the time has not yet come 
to exchange old friends and trusted instru- 
mentalities for new ones. What is an office 
here or there in comparison with the main- 
tainance of the freedom and progress of five 
million of people, so beset with hardships 
and dangers as ours are? From the depths 
of our soul we entreat every colored man to 
stand firmly by the Republican flag, and by 
the men that party is bound to offer for your 
suffrage. 





“Abeer Hunt — mative ef Fiem- 


ington, New Jersey, y years resident 
ot Vancouver's Isiand, died on the 27th 
of March, 187%, aged 59 years.” 


Few men in private life, within our knowl- 
edge, have had a more varied and eventful 
history than the subject of this brief an- 
nouncement. A high-spirited colored man, 
oppressed by the narrow limits surrounding 
him in youth, conscious of his ability to make 
a career and carve out a destiny for himself 
higher and nobler than those marked out for 
him by American society, he bravely set out 
to demonstrate his worthy ambition. His 
first aim was to conquer poverty. He saw 
that destitution, while an evil to all men, 
was peculiarly an evi] to colored men. This 
aim took him to Buffalg, Western New York, 
where he is doubtless still remembered. 
Here he formed a copartnership with JAMES 
GaRRetTT, and went into the business of 
selling ready-made clothing. Fora time he 
was every way successful. In fact was re- 
ported well off, and his credit unlimited. 
Overtaken in '37 by reverses, as many 
Others were at that time, he was re- 
duced in circumstances, and was compelled 
to give up his large business. Though he 
lost his money, he lost no jot of his self- 
reapéct, and struggled on for several years 
in Buffalo to improve his circumstances, but 
with only moderate success. ‘The year forty- 
nine came and with it glowing accounts of 
California. With characteristic promptness 
he decided to go with his family to that, then 
far off State. He never returned to the At- 
lantic States afterwards. His fortunes in the 
West have been varied, and have resembled 
those in the East. He was several times 
rich and as many times poor. He was some 
times in California, then in Oregon, then in 
Vancouver’s Island; but whether in pros- 
perity or in adyersity, ABNER Hunt FRAN- 
CIs was always a friend and a credit to his 
race; and his death, though not early, will 
be regretted and mourned by many friends 
on both sides of our continent. 


A Glance on France and Germapy. 


After the gigantic struggle that convulsed 
the world until a little over a year ago, Eu- 
rope once more offers the gratifying sight of 
universal peace, with a fair prospect of its 
continuance, the predictions of chronic alarm- 
ists to the contrary notwithstanding. Except 
in Spain, where a revolution is impending, 
quiet seems to reign everywhere ; yet under 
that smooth surface, internal conflicts and 
discords are going on, on whose issue the 
welfare of society is largely dependent. 
Questions involving vital principles are at the 
bottom of it, such as the eternal conflict be- 
tween the rich and poor, between bigotry 
and enlightenment, conservatism and Repub- 
licaniam; questions which also absorb our at- 
tention, yet under the safety-valves of truly 
republican institutions, free speech, free press, 
and religious liberty, find always a fair arena, 
and though never finally settled, do not 
cause any considerable disturbance. This is 
very different, however, when, as is done in 
Europe, the strong arm of the Government 
arbitrarily interferes. Bitterness and wide- 
spread discontent are the inevitable conse- 
quences, which will lead to serious complica- 
tions. The moat deplorable spectacle is just 
now @ffered by France, Hardly ever was the 
glorious name of the Republic more shame- 
lesdly used to sanction a system that in its 
disregard of the very principles of Democracy, 
hardly shows an improvement on the mon- 
archical system adopted by most European. 
nations. The Pope, the Priesthood, and the 
Ultramontanes are courted and cajoled while 
radicalism is persecuted even worse than in 
the days of Louis Puriippx, and a little less 
than under NaPotgon, Liberty of the press, 
though nominally guaranteed, has become a 
“mockery through the enactment of odious 
press laws, which rigidly enforced stifle free. 
diseussioti. The worst feature, however, an 
outrage on humanity, are the persecutions of 
the Communists, which are con- 
tinged with a cold-blooded pertinacity, worthy 
of the darkest ages, Nearly a year has gone 
by since the insurrection was suppressed, 
passion has had ample tine to cool down, 
security and confidence have returned; yet 
, the fraticidal volleys still — 


— — — 





as if it were for the sake of revenge, and right 
in the face of the assembly, which is just now 


| — a ae reached ; 


Tuters, however, whose withered heart 
seems to be entirely inaccessible to humane 
feeling, keeps right on with the bloody work, 
and it remains doybtful whether he will heed 
the demand of forty-five Deputies of the 
Radical Left, for a suspension of the massa- 
cres. Meanwhile French vanity is still hunt- 


not consent to admit that the Germans 
owed their unparalleled victories solely to 
the superiority of their generals, their or- 
ganization, and discipline. The cry of trea- 
son is still kept up against the unfortunate 
generals who could not save the lost cause, 
and according to recent advices, BAZAINE 
and WIMPFFEN are to be tried by court-mar- 
tial. Nowhere outside of France their hon- 
esty will be doubted; unquestionably they 
did the best they knew, and if they were not 
equal to the German commanders whom they 
had to confront, it was not their fault; but 
the average French mind is utterly incapable 
or unwilling to realize such a state of facts. 
In all spheres suspicion, distrust, and discon- 
tent seem to prevail, although material pros- 
perity is gradually returning. 

In Germany, notwithstanding glory, power, 
and growing wealth, the situation is by no 
means as satisfactory as it appears at first 
sight. We mentioned lately the disturbances 
caused by the machinations of the Catholic 
clergy and the Ultramontanes, and ex- 
pressed our opinion that BrisMARCK, though 
consenting to summon the Liberals and Radi- 
cals to his assistance in order to beat a form- 
idable enemy on one particular’ question, 
would not on that account form a lasting al- 
liance with the Liberals and Radicals. From 
different sources information reaches us which 
fully confirms our anticipations. While fight- 
ing the Catholics with one hand, the Govern- 
ment with the other sustains the Protestant 
Ultramontanes in their encroachments on 
free thought and religious liberty. Hardly a 
day is allowed to pass without some striking 
instance of Protestant intolerance. Enlight- 
ened clergymen are excommunicated, or at 
least read out of the church, schoolmasters 
are removed, teachers of universities repri- 
manded or warned, for no other wrong than 
that of entertaining opinions not quite in ac- 
cordance with the orthodox faith. Indeed, 
all the noise about the intrigues of the 
Catholic clergy amount to mere empty talk 
and hypocrisy, when the same men who cry 
the loudest encourage the Protestant in the 

same spirit of intolerance and persecution, 
which is just as malignant in one sect as in 
the other. 
— — — 
Rine and Fall of the Slave Power 
in America: By Henmry Wiisen. 


In another column of of this number of the 
New NATIONAL ERA may be found a notice 
of this great work, the first volume of which 
is now and has been for several weeks upon 
our editorial table. An earlier reference to 
it would have appeared in our columns but 
for our Southern trip and other occupations 
which have completely engrossed our atten- 
tion and employed our time and pen. ‘‘Rise 
and fall of the slave'power in America” is a 
great subject, and any work in which it is 
faithfully and ably handled is well worthy of 
thought and study by all who would under- 
stand the nature of one of the grandest con- 
flicts between moral and social forces that 
ever occurred among men. The book before 
us is the history of the first part of this con- 
flict, beginning not only with the great fact 
of slavery, but ably treating of the selfish 
eleménts of human nature out of which it 

took shape and grew to the colossal dimen- 
sions which it finally reached, and of the 
forces it invited against it, and the ultimate 
struggle which ended if its complete over- 
throw. We have known that Senator W11- 
son has been engaged on this work for sev- 
era] years, and while we expected much of 
his labors—knowing his many other labors 
and duties—we expected no such elaborate 
and masterly work as this first large volume 
indicates and which it is the first installment. 
He has taken up the subject earnestly, ably, 
eloquently, and impartially, the latter being | .n4 
the quality, the most to be prized and the 
least likely to be found in a history written so 
closely in point of time, to the persons, meas- 
ures, and events which [t professes to describe. 
Tf the book smells of seaweed and Plymouth 
Rock, it is because in New England the ele- 
ments of this struggie had their earliest start 
and growth and there reached their greatest 
perfection, and not because the author has 
breathed New England airso long. If his 
work was difficult because of his nearness to 
the times of which he has written, it is fully 
compensated for in the superior knowledge he 
has on that account of the. facts and circum- 
stances he narrates. He has been im the 
anti-slavery movement almost from its incep- 
tion, and the struggle has not been viewed by 
any observer more thoughtful. 

In regard to impartiality the book, we 
think, is faultless. His aim has ‘heen to 
“write of the living as if they were dead, 
and of the dead as if they were living.” To 
render honor to whom honor is due, and set 
down naught in malice. No man who has 
done aught for-the right—whose work has 
come to public notice—is slighted: The ut- 
most pains seems to have been takén to give 
the reader not only a general view of the rise 
and fall of the slave power in America, but to 
lay bare to the eye the minutest details that 
could be given without rendering the book 
tedious afd unreadable. Eveuas a 
effort—a ground upon which its author claims 
no merit—the book is a success, and shows 
that its author is not only an able speaker, 
but an interesting and eloquent writer. The 
mystery is as to when he found time to write 
in a style so strong and at the same time so 
polished ; and the only explanation is, that 
his heart was in the work’and it was easy to 
do his task. But we only designed here to 
direct attention to the excellent notice of the 
work, copied from the Chronicle into this 
week’s paper. For one, we feel under great 
obligations to Senator WILSON for giving the 
country his version of the “irrepressible con- 
flict.” The after coming valumes will, we 
have no doubt, he looked .for with mpch in- 
terest by thousands of the American people, 
who wish to be. thoroughly informed on that 
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Homesteads.” 


the cotton crop this season for several rea- 
sons. It charges upon the Gmawnr radicals 
as a crime their efforts to instruct the colored 
men of the cotton belt as to their political 
welfare; thus diverting their attention from 
their work of raising and picking cotton. The 
Patriet also paints a dismal picture of the 
wrong done the cotton interest by the enforce- 
ment of laws prohibiting the poor whites, at 
the dictation of the rich whites, from murder- 
ing the blacks who are so necessary to the 
raising of cotton. We assure the Patriot that 
the one thing necessary to insure the supre- 
macy of King Cotton in the Southern States is 
PEACE. A peace through which the rights of 
every man are acknowledged and respected. 
Slavery has been abolished, freedom must be 
allowed to take its place. People in the 
South must be assured that their love of 
liberty, their regard for the rights of humanity» 
and the laudable desire of the ignorant to ac- 
quire knowledge are not to be sufficient causes 
for their being murdered and outraged. Thus 
assured the colored people of the South can- 
not be easily induced to leave work to attend 
political meetings. 

It is with the colored laborer in the South 
just as it would be with the white laborer in 
the North under similar conditions. Sur- 
round the white laborers of the North with a 
powerful set of men, and with a strong politi- 
cal organization determined to reduce them to 
a state bordering on slavery, to prevent them 
from acquiring the commonest education, to 
deter them from exercising the elective fran- 
chise, denying to them the rights of travelers 
the accommodation of hotels, the right to 
testify in courts of justice, a trial by a jury 
unprejudiced by feelings of caste; place the 
white laborers of the North under such tyr- 
anny and they too, as do the colored people, 
will resort to politics to find relief from their 
hardships. Not only would the Northern la- 
borers resort to politics for relief, but if relief 
came not speedily they would take up the 
sword and fight to the end though the whole 
industry of the entire nation became paralyzed 
by their efforts to secure manhood rights. 

The problem as to the future of cotton, and 
the future of every other industry in the South 
will be satisfactorily solved when the policy 
of that region has become so changed as to 
acknowledge the right of every man, without 


regard to race, color, or previous condition of | W 


servitude, to life, liberty, and the pursuit. of 
happiness. This is all that is necessary; the 
negroes will work, but they want to work as 
freemen, they want to think and act as free- 


men, they want to rise out of their degraded | the 


condition, They do not want to interfere 
with any man’s right, they make no war on 
any one, they simply want their own, and | ang 
thinking their ends and aims can best be at- 
tained by the continuance in power of the 
Republican party, the colored people of the 
South will no doubt do their utmost to accom- 
plish that result though King Cotton should 
be dethroned. Those who make it necessary 
for the black man to abandon his labor to 
protect his life and liberty are alone to be 
held responsible for the decapitation of King 
Cotton. 


Equality in Schools. 


Hon. CHARLES SUMNER has labored zeal- 
ously to have the measure for abolishing | °°" 
Caste in our public schools acted upon in the 
Senate. This measure is now met with a 
proposition to submit the question to the 
people to be by them decided by a voteat 
an eléctian to be held some time in July. | bo 
This, to our mind, is simply cowardice. 
The is as just as was the bestowal 
of the right to exercise the elective franchise 
upon the colored people of the District of 
Columbia contrary to the expressed wish of 
the white people. Congressabolished slavery 
1m District against the wishes of its white 
inhabitants. Why should it not abolish the 

of Caste, which had its foundation 
in , whether the people of the District 
would have it done or not? 

The Daily Patriot inveighs boisterously 
against Mr. SuMNeER’s bill; it sees 
but rain to the white children of the District, 
notwithstanding that in some of our largest 

“th ee Sane — mixed schools 
been @ fact for years, and neither the 
colored nor the white children have suffered 
any roan shadying and reciting tegether. 
Inthe showing of the Patriot as to how 
much money is devoted to the use of colored 
schools in this District, and that the largest 
propprtion ofthe taxes for schools is paid by |e 
the white people, that paper fails to make | of 
an estimate of the amount of which the black 
people have been defrauded by the white 
people through the system of slavery. Give 
to the colored people the result of their two 
hundred and fifty years’ of labor, of which the 
friends of the Patriot have robbed them, and 
colored men wil] be the heavy tax payérs; 
failing to do this, justice demands-that you 
stand not in the way of the advancement of 
the colored race, that you do not foster the 
means by which a feeling of senseless hate 
is kept alive on the part of the whites and a 
depressing influence exerted over the blacks, 


Amnesty va va. . Equal Rights. 


The Cincinnati Convention was loud in its 
demand that all disabilities imposed on ac- 
count of the rebellion be removed, but has’ 
not a whisper for thé rémoval of the disabili- 
ties imposed upon ‘the loyal colored men of 
the nation by the institution which gave rise’ 
to the rebellion. Colored men may be kicked 
out of railroad cars, steamboats, or hotels ; 
their school houses may be barned, then- 
selves murdered, but no demand comes from 
that convention for" the complete emancipa- 


* | tion of those who fought for the Union, and 


who labor under disabilities imposed by those 
who fought against the Union. The colored 
man’s demand is the immediate and absolute 
removal of all the disabilities imposed upon 
him by reason of race, color, and a previous 
condition of servitude. ‘The condition of ser- 
vitude having been abolished seven years 
ago, we believe that a universal acquiescence 
in, and application of, the principles of free- 


dom will result in ® complete pacification of 
all sections of the country. 


refused to pay for what they o1 3 om. 
contrary, it appears. pha g Liege era} 
themselves — they td oe ’ 


pany by manners, and dress ; they 

what was in their power to do and all 
required of white men ; they were — 
accommodation because of anything orer 
which they had control, nor for anything that 
would statid the test of reason, but simply 
because they were gentlemen and: colored. 
Being colored, the proprietor of the restau- 
rant says by his action, they had no right. to 
be gentlemen and to expect gentlemanly 
treatment in Boston. To be a gentleman 
and colored in Boston is to be In a condition 
to be refused the commotest civilities in a 
restaurant accorded to white gamblers, loaf- 
ers about town, or courtezans. This is to- 
day a picture of the civilization of the city 
that is proud to be known as the Athens of 
America. Copies of this picture of Boston — 
Civilization can be found in every city, town, 
and village of the United States. Washing- 
ton, the capital of the nation, is not without 
its copy. Here where all races are in one 
way or another connected with the adminis- 
tration of the Government, caste prejudice 
exists so that colored gentlemen occupying 
seats as members of Congress, part and par- 
cel of the supreme power of the nation, find 
themselves proscribed and an attempt to de- 
grade them because they are colored and 
gentlemen. 

How long is the good sense of the nation © 
to endure this? How long shall the United 
States remain behind all other civilized 
countries and insult and proscribe gentility 
because it is black? Will Congress give us 
the Supplementary Civil Rights Bill as well 
for the good name of the civilization of thé 
nation as a matter of justice to an unjustly 
proscribed race ? 


— 


Mixed Schoels. 


The resolution in favor of mixed schools 
adopted by the mass meeting held on Wed- 
nesday, the 24th ultimo, in this city, were 
presented to the Senate on Saturday, the 
27th ult., by the Hon, Cas. SUMNER, On 
that occasion Mr, SUMNER endeavored to 
have his bill for equality in schools consid- 
ered. The following shows the action taken 
on the occasion : _ 


Mr. SUMNER. | 5 — — 32 in tha 
nature of a pe ) at a large 
lic meeting: mainly of Tohono gre of 
ded over by George P. 
Fisher, and. with J. E. Carter as secretary. 
One of the resolutions adopted is in this 


“That. we earnest! and Bee ar vg - 
tion ‘Cungrens-a¢ dhe fon 8 
inmediate pasage ofthe bil nodes 

by Mr. Sumner, and favorabl 
by the Senate committee Ap tein pi 
of 'W Washington 


rights in the © public schools 
og ‘that a copy of 


the ind the fares secive “that a copy of . 
forwarded to Congress.’”’ One of the — 
tions declares— 

** That it is of the 
both races that the 
educated that they real 
free from every —— 
caste—a result” to — 


proposed Wy” the 


"Bey also say— 


ts advanced b those 
mho ar opposed to the pasage of the ‘a 
are in nt as those heretofore ad- 


—* —— to the rights already 
As this bill is now before the Sepaian 
move that this preamble and these — 
‘tions lie upon the table. 

The motion was 


— ————— Now Now Tank the Senate to 
tng yt sap nae ype hay aoe 
Cohen Mee Rl erty: ——— 
up Iwill ¢ cheerfully give way to the morning 
The VICE PRESIDENT, | The Senator. 
from Massachusetts asks unanimous consent 
that’ the bill reported from the- District Com- 
mitted ie regard’ to ——— 
— — 
Mr. JOHNSTON. Iobjeet. 
* being akg ap * 
a —* 
— Yes, sir * 
Mr. SUMNER. Tam very sorry. 
— — — 


importance to 
part ct al 
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Lieet. Gevernor Pinchbac he. * 


This gentleman is doing what he can to - 
effect a reconciliation between the two fac- 
tions of the Republican party in Louisiana, 
and thus save that State in the Presidential 
election. The New Orleans National 
lican (anti-PINCHBACK) speaks as follows of ~ 


Lieut. Governor PINCHBACK’s speech atthe ~~ 


late State Convention held in New Orleans : ~ 
“This speech vase notable event of the °° 
— in that both on the part 
a inate of the —— — 
only on the 22 but the’ ciety 
—2* honorable to all. 
differences. have for some } t 
envied in and disturbed the quiet and. 
of 
7 — Poa hae 
upon the hopeful a for ; 
mony, was marked for its frankness of utter- 
—— — and Santer, 
wa proposed to meet 
ap — the difficulties under consider- 
ation. 
—i emma 


+ We want she infusion of a loftier moral 


t into our -political 282 
—— which the best p ha 
this country will be proud of.”’—Cart Sch 
at Cincinnati. 

The wish for a “ loftier moral spirit” is all 
ee but is it to be found im ‘that’ spirit 
hich pardons perjured traitors, murderers, 
—— ineendiarfes, and teaives loyal 
‘black inen to suffer on undet indignities and 
outrages perpetrated upon them, in the main, 
because of their faithfulness to their country? 
We want a Government in which the rights 
of every person are respected and of which 
all people will be proud. This anxiety for’ 
the best people has been apparent in every 
move of the Liberal Republicans. It found 
expression in the vote of Car. ScHurz in 
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Hon. Jouw A. Grav, of the Legislative 
Council, has brought forward a bill regulating 
the payment of special taxes for improve- 
ments. The old plan was very unjust and 
highly injurious to the poor man. Mr. 
GRAY’S measure will prove a much needed 
relief. 

EE 

Pror. A. M. Green, of this city, has been 
lecturing in New Orleans, taking as a subject 
‘Cursed be Canaan.”’ The Louisianian speaks 
in complimentary terms of his effort. 

—_—_—_—_—— 
ta [Washington Correspondence of the Boston Giobe.} 
The Power of the Pencil. 


How Publitc Mem are M emforta 
Ridtculous—W nats. ms Cee wee 
— Heid ef a Nese—Mr. Sechurs and Mr. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 1l, 1872. 

Senator Schurz is untortunate, or otherwise, 
in having such marked physiognemical char- 
acteristics. If it is easy to slay a man, 
hypothetically I mean, with an e 
as I once heard it » with the 
jaw-bone of an ass—how much easier it is to 
make him uncomfortably ridiculous by means 
of the pencil. Every lishman or person 
acquainted with current events in England, 
will remember in this connection the manner 
in which the caricaturists have played and 
still play upon the marked features of certain 
wublic men, Resemblance of the “ Iron 

e,”’ familiarly termed ‘Old Conkey,”’ 
and ‘* Nosey,”’ could always be traced by the 
ex rations of his more than Roman nose. 
So with B ham’s peculiar proboscis. Earl 
Russell’s diminutiveness is always made more 
of by Punch—pardoxically—while Disraeh’s 
peculiarly leathery face, —5** profile and 
curly locks give ample room and verge = 
for the daring pencils. They are constantly 
verging on the ridiculous. é French satir- 
ists make great use of this weapon, but I 
fancy that in time we shall beat them all. 
The rival cartoonists, Nast and Morgan, 
keep up a continual roar of laughter, while 
the occasional good hits of the minor comic 
pictorials assist to make the world merry. 
Mr. Schurz is in danger of being laughed out 
= — a is somet + 80 — 
unny in those long legs of his, the hi 
shoulders and the mobile. sati ical and c 7 
cal face, with the eye-brows, that seem, Tike 
the shoulders, to be in a perpetual s , that 
the rather malicious genius of “‘ Tom” Nast 
tinds amplest opportunity for the rarest play 
of his genius. Nast strikes at the centre, 
and nearly —* sends his dart quivering 
deep into the white. In seizing upon the 
nose of Andrew Johnson, Nast gave one of 
the most striking evidences of his powers. It 
was utterly impossible for any one witha 
sense of humor to see his ‘‘ Accidental Ex- 
cellency,’’ after seeing one of Nast’s inimi- 
table cartoons, es y the eye resting on 
the profile, so that the incisive nose should 
appear in all its curious prominence, without 
having the desire to roar with laughter. A 
public man who can stand being laughed at 
must be either talented or stolid. ; 

In caricaturing Senator Schurz, Nast shows 
the same ability to exaggerate in a telling 
way the physical peculiarities which in the 
drawing are likely to arouse the public sense 
of fun, The Senator is sensitive and feels 
the ridicule. He shows it in bis manner and 
appearance, nor is it to be wondered at. 

ew men live who can stand such telling sa- 
tires—addressed to the eye and mirth- 
voking to the last degree. Even the rival 
cartoonist, the English artist Matt Morgan, 
cannot refrain from giving the e ive 
face of the German-American a little touch 
of the quaint ‘‘ make-ups,”” which Morgan, 
from his experience at Drury Lane as a scene 
painter, must have aided in devising for 
Christmas tomimes. 

When Nast was here some three or four 
weeks ago, it is reported that the Senator 
and artist met and that some sharp words. 
were ex d. Two men more unlike 
physically can hardly be conceived. Nast is 
a Bavarian by birth, though he has lived in 
the United States since he was a babe. I 
believe he is not yet thirty-five years of age. 
He is a man of moderate height, and ful 
figure, with a round, pleasant, shrewd face, 
rather dark, no beard, and a of keen, 
quick, humorous-looking eyes, which you see 
at once after their owner is known to you, 
are the cameras h which are caught the 
thousand impressions that he reproduces so 
vigorously and —* The Senator is a 
Saxon by birth, ten or years the senior 
of the artist, tall and slender, blonde to a 
degree, and having the chatacteristics which 
Nast has already made so familiar. Inténse 
Protestants both, these men are not only 
dissimilar’ by temperament, but the more by 
the fact the one believes and the other con- 
temns. If every race and people embody in 
literature their salient traits, by means of 
some character molten into undying mould 
from the consciousness of the representative 
intellects of poet or novelist, romancer of 
historian, then it is certain that the German 
Satan was incarnated in a sneer and named 
Mephistopheles by the poet Goethe, The 
character is thoroughly German, and Carl 
Schurz could represent it very well in a 
masque without much trouble in or 
other “‘ make-up.”’ 

But to return to the quarrel. Nast did not 

en, but just before 


ve an 
* , he certainly said that there had been 
some words exchanged between him- 
self and Gen. Schurz. Other parties have 
stated that the Senator threatened the artist, 
first that his employers, referring to the Har- 
pers, would refuse to publish his cartoons, - 
and when this was pleasantly laughed at, 

tiyee by vee and angrily, suggesting that 
the t himself would “‘step.”” On be 
asked why, the reply was, ‘‘ because he woul 
be chastised.’”’ If this be true, it shows how 
mistaken the Senator was in his estimate of 
character. No man who knows Nast can 
doubt either the conscience he puts into his 
work, or the serene courage with which he 
would sustain his conviction. Nast is a fear- 
less man, as was shown by his taking his 
place in the ranks of the New York Seventh 
on the day of the Orange riot. 

Senator Schurz seems to have given him- 
self over to the same sort of work that Mr. 
Dana has so long pursued in the ement 
of the Sun. The Senator is seldom in. his 
seat, and takes little or no part in the de- 
bates or legislation of the session, other than 
as they bear on the scavenger’s duty, to 
which he has at present devoted himself. He 
is a constant attendant on the session of the 
sales of arms investigating committee, and has 
so far done more of the work thereof, in the 
way of examining witnesses, &c., than any~ 
one member of the committee. After the in- 
quiry closes for the day, the Senator appears 
to devote himself to an examination of the 
various shreds of testimony, and to gleaning, 
from his personal intercourse and correspon 
ence, some newline of examination which 
may help build up a case. It is quite evident 
to any calm looker-on in this Venice that both 
Senators who initiated this are fully satisfied 
that they have failed to make their case, 
either in the way of proof of violation of in- 
ternational obligations or of corruption on the 
part of the ordnance bureau. . Schurz’s 
attention is evidently devoted at present to 
drawing out, from as many sources as i- 
ble, all the possible and some impossible in- 
ferential slanders which may or may not have 
effected some one of the many sales of arms 
made at the time of the Franco-Prussian war. 
But ne a candid mind —* * 

uiesce in the judgment made by an 
pontedis witness, when, before the committee 
yesterday, he was asked if he had any reason 


will hardly be * 

only had no such belief or any reason for 
suspicion, but that on the other hand, he 

not the slightest doubt of the honesty of these 
transactions, so far as the bureau officers are 
concerned, 
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much recorded regarding 
Mr, Marshall did not we atc 
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pro- | is my personal knowledge.’’? Now since “all 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 3, 1872. 
To the Editor of the New Notional:Era. < « 

Oscar has written you a long jetter pur- 
porting to explain the statement made by me 
in your last issue, and superscribed “‘ Caste 
among us! A tide intothe Senate under false 
colors!’ Oscar’s letter might have been 
nine times shorter, and we would have under- 
stood him, and known him just as well. Let 
me say to him now, and forever that— 


** Sworn to nb party, of no sect am I 
I can’t be silenced, and I will not be.” 


I have taken all the means usual (save ask- 
ing the accused himself to testify in his own 
behalf) to ascertain the truth of the state- 
ments I made in the letter referred to, and 
asked my informant if he would confirm these 
statements if put upon his oath—he said he 
would. What more could I do? Is such the 
course of idle rumor, or could a sane man say 
that my statements were based upon idle 
rumor? Oscar says, ‘‘I believe in that caste 
which is based upon intelligence and morali- 
ty.”” Does Oscar believe in dragging an ig- 
norant Irishman into his parlor to take din- 
ner, in order to prove social equality? This 
is the doctrine of one of our ablest colored 
men in the United States. Oscar says the 
draught is bitter. If not into my pew, surely 
not into my parlor. But this is the law of 
brotherhood regulated not by statutes ; but by 
the inward teachings of the heart, and the 
maxims of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Oscar’s invectives pass by me like the idle 
wind which I heed not. Senator Sawyer voted 
against the Civil Rights Bill, and on a public 
occasion he was partly hissed when endeavor- 
ing to speak favorably of the negro. A negro 
asks for himself civil rights, and then would 
show indifference to color. Are not both 
unrighteous acts? Do not each sail ufider 
false colors? I have no colorphobia in me, 
Oscar! 

Charles Sumner says “‘ that the sale of arms 
to France shall be investigated, as suspicion 
hangs around it,“ and he is denounced as un- 
patriotic. He says no distinction shall be 
made on account of color, and he is said to be 
dying of negro philanthropy, No wonder, 
then, that an humble individual like myself 
should be pelted at, even with straw, by the 
funny Oscar, whose efforts in your last issue 
reminds us of the bubble on the water, in a 
moment seen, and then bursts into nothing- 
ness. 

May my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth, or my hand be palsied ere I cease to 
speak or write in denunciation of wrong, and 
the unfounded prejudice against color, which 
by the strong arm of men and their vile 
hearts, have enslaved a race, and placed it 


from whom I derived information says, ‘It 
is my personal knowledge” Oscar says, *‘ It 


men are liars,” how is the truth of these re- 
spective statements to be ascertained? 
“Truth crushed to earth will rise again.” If 
the statements given by my informant be 
true or untrue, they will rise or fall in the 
power of the class to which they belong. If 
they be true, they must live a monument of 
shame to him who uttered them, and a blur 
to all his past heroic efforts. But if all that 
Oscar states in defense of the gentleman’s 
principle, (as the facts are not denied but ex- 
plained) be admitted, does not alter the fact 
that the phrase “ blackbelt’? was an un- 
worthy appellation of men whose color is. no 
disgrace, and for which they are not respon- 
sible? Would the gentlemen referred to have 
objected to a while belt, surrounding him? 
Who believes it? Then the color of the belt 
was the objectionable part, else it needed no 
description. 

If the church is as unholy as Oscar states, 
let it defend itself, or we shall have to ask, 
Oscar’s favor to continue our mania to get 
into print, and show up the error of the 
church, a thing which Oscar admits he knows 
of; but has never dared to bring to public 
notice. ti bs 
We would not complain against, or eject 
from a pew, any person in the House of the 
Lord, though he be ignorant or even bar- 
barous. 

Be not forgetful to entertain strangers; 
for thereby some have entertained angels un- 
awares. Remember them that are in bonds 
as bound with them,” saith the scriptures. 
D. A. 8. 


ES 4 
The Injusiice te Colored Teachérs. | 


WasuInoTon, D. C., April 27, 1872. 

To the Editor of the New National Era : 

“Deliver us from: our friends,’ if they 
prove such as the Professor of Law at How~ 
ard University, who distinguished himself 
last Wednesday night in his speech on mixed 
schools, by leaving the point and making a 
direct atiack on the ability of the teachers 
who conduct the colored schools. His re- 
marks were wholly uncalled for in that direc- 
tion, as they had no bearing on the vital 
question that was under discussion. To be 
sure, in so doing, he very aptly Mustrated 
his own acknowledged inferiority to his white 
colaborers in the law, whose success at the 
bar has no doubt been won by thé same ad- 
vice I have heard the Professor give his law 
students: “‘ To make a successful argument, 
stick to the question you are handling, follow 
it up; let side issues go,” &c., &c. Putting 
it so, his imability to be concise.and direct, 
his marvelous faculty for “* beat 
bush’’ for a sensation, has | 
and with a modesty rare and ng ir 
these brassy days, he take a atep lower, « 

To return to the point, To say the least, 
he was ungenerous. To state the fact, Ne 
was untrue. Though not a teacher myself, 
Iam well acquainted with the workings of 
the colored schools. There is a number of 
teachers, women of education, refinement, 
and ability, whose energy, tact, and untiring 
perseverance, have infused life and earnest- 
ness into their work, inspiring the children 
and stimulating them to greater effort, both 
mentally and morally. Does Mr. Langston 
ever visit the colored schools? If not, I 
hope he will do so. If unprejudiced, he can- 
not help but be impressed with their growth 
under the wise and judicious hands whe have 
them in charge. I know teachers who have 
been working for several years under many’ 
difficulties, whose paths have been clogged 
by fgnorance, prejudice, and vice, and now, 


| after these yeare of patient, willing work, | 


when their labors are bringing forth good 
fruit; when they feel they have lifted up 
those who were cast down to a higher and 
clearer appreciation of what the future holds. 
ready for them, are, they to be told with mere 
lip service, for I am generous enough to be- 
lieve it is nothing more, thet. the good'seed 
sown has fallen on barren places! Their 
work of years is as naught! I cannot let 


but earnestly protest, while ig to 
full with Mr. Samner’s bill, agdinst the smail 
the tthful teacher the Jou 


into ignominy among nations. . The. person pu 


dizement_is 


“American 


jof 
though 
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Friends She is 

TY LOMITA The id Ces 
A Leaf for Senator Wilson's Mist 
” Slave Power !—& Barkarous Virg' 

Norro.k, VA., May 4; 18720 
To the Editor of the New National Bra: 
| Under the heading of your issue of: the 2d 
instant you cited one instance of the atro- 
ciousness of a slaveholder “during the dark 
days who claims now to have been loyal. 
That case is eclipsed by the new Walker line 
Republicans, who are sworn supporters of 
the old man Horace Greeley. “On Tuésday, 
the 23d ult., a colored girl thirteen years old 
named Patsy Bynum, while returning from 
school was met by a white girl, who called 
her a nigger. The colored girl slapped the 
white girl in the face, causing her nose to 
bleed. The colored girl was arrested, taken 
before Justice S. S. Kemp, and by him sent 
to jail, where she was stripped naked by a 
white ruffian and whipped until her back and 
shoulders were swollen, The girl's mother 
applied to the trate for redress, but was 
informed by him that he had nothing to do 
with it. 
When will the colored people begin to look 

out for themselves ? ESTIAM. 


— — 
PortTsMoUTH, VA., April 30, 1872. 

To the Editor of the New National Era : 

Will you please be kind enough to publish 
a few lines for me concerning my uncle, 
Joseph Relifoot, who was sold some years 
previous to the war, by Willis T. Riddirk, 
Gales county, North Carolina. His mother’s 
name was Hester; his father’s Isaac; his 
brothers’ Willis, Noah, Andrew, and Henry ; 
his sisters?’ Amy, Catharine, Eliza, and 
Fanny. Any information concerning him 
would be gladly received through Box 202, 
Portsmouth, Virginia. 

When last heard from, he was in ‘Talla- 
hassee, Florida. Your friend, 


Isaac N. PARKER. 
— — — 
Grant and Wilsen. 


— 


‘The Missouri Democrat expresses its prefer- 
ence for Henry Wilson as the Republican 

didate for Vice President. We present 
ts remarks on the subjoet as well worthy of 
consideration : 


The Republican convetition of Massachu- 
setta has presented the best ticket yet *— 
ted for the Philadelphia convention—U. 
S. Grant and Henry Wilson. General Grant’s 
nomination being a foregone conclusion, it is 
only necessary for those who have the suc- 
cess of the party at heart to bring out a strong 
candidate for President to take the place 
of Mr. Colſax on the ticket, that gentleman 
ay Pepe repeatedly and recently, to 
allow his name to be used. It is unmecessary 
to urge a single reason why H Wilson’s 
name should be favorably received in a Re- 
blican convention. ie represents all —* 
is great and good party’s past record. 
He was one of the few who had the courage 
to assist at its birth, at a time, when its anti- 
slavery principles were unpopular even in 
Massachusetts. He preferred it to Whiggery, 
when Whiggery was in the 
preferred it to everything e 
more nearly right than any 
oe — to — rp rage 
e thought it wo accomplish the 
work of abolition in a better, way than. aboli- 
tionism itself. Hence. he was on terms of 
disagreement with James Buchanan and with 
Wendell Phillips. He has mot coin- 


ascendant ; he 
because it was 
else. He 


pe 
tne fa fll that gue 
e . va F 
e age motive 80 
many men in pu life. He has been a 
member of the United States Senate for 
nearly twenty years, and is to-day, if possible, 
a poorer man than ; 
He is one of the few against whom no suspi- 
cion of eorrupt motive or corrupt deed. has 
ever been entertained, even by his worst 
enemies. ‘They have accused him of want of 
———— which his record y gives the 
; they ‘ave maligned him for low birth 
and yu —* ” which the 
are slow to but 


they have never challenged tis sincerity or 
—** his integrity.“ As to all that most 
nearly concerns private character and makes 
up the sum of true manhood, he has ever 
been found faithful and . It is some- 
thing gained to have such a man on a na- 
tional ticket ; it would be creditable to any 
nation to honor him, and to any party to 
— — 
ere wvould be a s ess 

Henry Wilson on the ticket with — 4 
Grant in the coming cam . -When the 
er —— cme 8 ey eon- 

t was loudest—when the unreasoning peo- 

demanded 


S sooner than 
could be had—Mr. m was chairman 
‘Senate Committee, and al- 
he had no personal acquaintance with 
General Grant, he tesisted all entreaties for 
a'change in the command of the Mississippi 
de wah ar constantly advised Mr. Lin- 
coln to “‘ stick to Grant.” The battle of Fort 
Donelson had n him a high estimate of 
Grant’s sity for the great work of the 
war, and no amount of subsequent detraction 
or calumny ever sufficed to shake his firmly- 
“If Grant can’t save us no- 
body can,’’ he said to Mr. Lincoln one day, 
after a del had asked that Rosecrans 

be sent to Vicksburg in Grant’s stead. 
We advocate Mr. Wilson’s nomination in 
no spirit of —“ the claims of other as- 
pirants. No man a claim upon either of 
the great national offices to be yoted for in 
November. But Grant is the foreordained 
popular choice for President; and we are 
confident that the good of the people, and of 
the country, w best be subserved by the 
elevation of Henry Wilson to the Vice Presi- 


dency." ©; 
oo — — 
(From the Washingtou Daily Ohronicle.) . 
Senator Wiisen’s Great Work. 


* We are gratified to learn that the first vol- 
ume of the work of Senator U Wilson, on 
the ‘‘ Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in 
America,” is having a sale far beyond expec- 
tations for a work so ‘he firat volume 
‘brings the, record only up to 1845, cove 

but nine years of the long and eventful riod 
of thirty-six years, which Mr, Wilson 


has steadily been 
The story-of toil, » and ——— “<> 


the early Abolitiontsts veads like a romance 
of the simplest pathos, The story of the 
aepopeding years, during which Mr, Wilson’ 
has m so close an observer and so active 
a participant, cannot fail to ‘be even more in- 
teresting. His eer fitness for the great 
work he has unde mn is made } more 
manifest, when we remember his 


work in Congress for, freedom, and’ particu- 
lar! neg the vigor and sagacit 
chamlonsh p is viewed in the 

Spe acti pe 
him re 

—all of became laws of the land, 
‘Mr, Wilson introduced the bill ** 
slavery in the District of Columbia, by which 
y, 1 0 that 


persons of edlor in the : 
should bé subject to the sartie laws to which 


Git, tha 


fin the 
| sried, 


such a glaring misstatement go unheeded ; and 
agreeing to the | me pil 








progress of that part of the prophecy. 


was twenty years ago. | 59 


colored soldiers free, and General Palmer, 
then. commanding the United States forces in 
‘Kentucky, in an official report, made six 

of that act, estimated 
that seventy-five thousand women and ehil- 
dren were made free by it. Tens of thou- 
sands of the wives and children of such sol- 
diers in the States of Delaware, Maryland, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Missouri were thus made free under Mr. Wil- 
son’s four measures. - 

The act abolishing slavery in the District 
of Columbia; the act making colored persons 
received into the military service, their 
mothers, wives, and children, if owned by 
rebels, free; the making all slaves free when 
mustered into the military service; and the 
act making their wives and children free, 
emancipated not less than a quarter of a mil- 
lion of slaves in the border States. 

Mr. Wilson introduced into the appropria- 
tion bill of 1864 a section providing that all 
persons of color who had been,or who might 
be, mustered into the military service, should 
receive the same uniform, clothing, arms 
equipments, rations, medical attendance, an 
“> white soldiers. 

e reported from the committee of confer- 
ence, to which had been referred the bill in 
relation to the Freedman’s Bureau, an en- 
tirely new bill, to establish in the War De- 
partment a bureau for the relief of freedmen 
and refugees, which became a law, under 
which that beneficent instrumentality the 
Freedman’s Bureau was organized. 

On Mr. Wilson’s motion the provision was 
adopted that the lands sold for taxes in South 
Carolina should be divided into lots of fort 
acres each and sold at low rates ; under whic 
act many freedmen obtained homesteads. 

Mr. Wilson introduced the bill that abol- 
ished peonage in New Mexico, the provision 
striking the word ‘‘ white” from the militia 
laws, and also the measure that prohibited 
the punishment by whipping in the unrecon- 
structed States. 

Mr. Wilson introduced in 1863 a bill, which 
became a law, incorporating “an institution 
for the education of colored youth in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ;’”’ the act * incorporating 
the Howard University ;”’ and also the act 
to incorporate the National Freedman’s 
Savings Bank.“ Mr. Wilson also introduced 
many other measures in relation to slavery 
and the rights of persons of color, either 
independent measures or as amendments 
measures introduced by others. 

~~ ——— 


Facts Versus Free Trade. 

The Seago of protection believe that 
each locality has its special advantages for 
trade, and if left alone cheap and pro- 
duction necessarily follows from the mere 
possession of the raw,material. For exam- 
ple, they say land’s superiority in the 
iron manufacture is due to her immense coal 
and iron deposits, and, as it is impossible for 
us now to compete with her successfully, we 

to throw open our markets and turn 
our energies into those pursuits for which we 
are naturally better suited. Passing by the 
fact that the le State of Ohio contains 
coal-beds equal in extent to those of the 
whole of Great Britain, and accessible ore 
deposits unsurpassed by those of any other 
country, while the mineral wealth of the 
p * States —— barat Great —_ 
@ pro on of probably 100 to 1, the 
history of the British iron maldctare proves 
that without the aid of protection England 
now would probably be importing her iroh 
from Russia, Sweden, and North America. 
In 1740 the production of Great Britain’s 
furnaces was 18,350 tons of pig-iron, 
against which she imported from Russia, 
Sweden, and the American Colonies about 
20,000 tons—an excess of imports over home 
production of about 15 per cent. This, be it 
understood, was five years after Darby’s in- 
troduction of pit coal. The duty was made 
26 shil a ton, and then the perity of 
the iron ess began, In 1796 an addi- 
tional duty of £1 per ton was laid upon bars, 
and the production of iron proceeded so 
rapidly that with the aid of further duties, 
amounting almost to a prohibition, it super- 
seded fo iron, and furnished a surplus 
for exportation. In 1797 England produced 
125,000. tons of pictoen, having nearly dou- 
bled her production in eight years. So much 
for protection up to this period. In 1825 
there were furnaces, of which 261 were 
in blast, cing annually 581,000 tons, 
and Great Britain, from being an importer, 
was able to export 90,000 tons of iron. 

To put it plainly, in the period of thirty- 
four years the iron manufacture had increased 
from an estimated production of 79,000 tons 
a ar to 581,000 tons in 1825, showing in 

time the enormous increase of 722 per 
cent. ' og a5 —* ~~ there Don been no 
specially impo: change in process of 
making iron. The duty, however, had been 
constantly increased until, at the time above 
named, it was £6 9s. per ton, which virtually 

prevented its import. . 
protection, began England’s. 

ufacture of iron, 


of years useless and uncared for, tmtil pro- 
tection gave an impetus to her manufactures, 
and placed her in a position which enables 
her todefy the world’s competition, unless 
it turns against her the system which caused 
her great development.—N. ¥. Tribune. 
, — — 

G ow GRANT rn 1871.—Last year 

Greeley sin the Tribune: 


He (Mr. Greeley) deems it too soon by a 
ear to discuss the claims or chances of Gen- 
ral Grant or any one élse: “So far as he can 

the Republicans are generally satisfied 
So benscal Grant's administration, and in- 
clined to renew his lease of power. If there 
is not much enthusiasm in his behalf, there 
is a very general conviction that he is a safe 
and t executive. Not hearing of an 
formidable or serious efforts to prevent 
renomination, it seems to us un in those 
who favor it to agitate the matter. The meet- 
ing of Congress next December is quite soon 
enough for that. General Grant has been not 
quite two years in power. 
years many war-clouds have loomed on the 
orizon, yet peace with foreign nations and 
Indian tribes has been ha a eere. 
The taxes have been largely reduced, yet 
$300,000,000 of the national debt has been: 
off and canceled, th we are paying 
20,000,000 per annum for interest, an 
$30,000,000 per annum for pensions to the 
widows and ns of our great struggles. 
We doubt whether any government ever be- 
fore devoted so large a proportion of its an- 
nual income te the payment of debt. He 
rstands human nature who fancies 
5 Cone Siete Wt at Oe presidential 
con ° ‘ 
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estly supporting Mr. Greeley’s nomination or 
selling him out, lies upon the surface of the 
week’s history. All this I believed and tele- 
graphed. I did not believe and did not tele- 
that he dreamed of becoming a candi- 
te himself, and had arranged to have his 
name presented after he had gotten out of 
the way. Gov. Fenton’s weaknesses do not 
lie in such extreme folly as that. But it is 
true that Mr. Greeley’s friends suffered from 
two annoyances; first, that Gov. Fenton 
came here at all, and, second, that he went 
away so suddenly and secretly, and the _mo- 
tives of his flight were the occasion of grave 
suspicion among even the New York de 
tion. Mr. Greeley owes very little of hi 
success to Gov. Fenton. He owes it first to 
those who boldly threw themselves into the 
arena smashed the Davis job that had been 
so industriously put up at Washington and in 
New York and Pennsylvania and Illinois, 
and deep in which were. some of those who 
were profeseing to be Mr. Greeley’s earnest 
friends and advocates ; and, second, he owes 
it to the appearance of Frank P. Blair and 
Gratz Brown upon the d on the last 
day, breaking into and dividing the ranks of 
the Revenue Reformers and ing off a 
portion of them to the great hero advo- 
cus Midy-qomenl qeendocand papealiy: 
own high pers qualities an ty, 
and the deep hold he has acqui 5— the 
hearts of the people of the South and West. 
But with his Pawo ——— * temper * 
— to flattery . Greeley proba- 
bly contrive to give his faith and attribute his 
success to those who fawn n him, and 
who use him, and slander and abuse those 
braver and truer friends who dare to 
them to him and the world, and tell him the 
truth, that he needs to. hear, even if he does 
not like it. SAMUEL BowLEs. 
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The Eron Heel ia South Carolina. 


The News of this city, under the above 
heading, uses the following language : 


The scenes of cruel wrong, ou , and 
oppression now daily occurring in South Caro- 
lina would the vilest despotism of 
Eu in the darkest * of its history, 
and should bring a blush of shame to every }™ 
American’s cheek.” ; 

What are these ‘‘ scenes of cruel ie 
The punishment of masked assassins by the 
United States Government. For months 
bands of masked assassins went at night to 
the houses of poor ignorant citizens, white 
and colored, and in the most man- 
ner scourged, maimed, and even murdered in’ 
cold blood many of them. The excuse for 
this cruel treatment was that the victims 
were Republicans, and loyal to the United 
States Government. The State authorities 
were powerless to protect them. These as- 
sassing Mess Vs their ee ee with 
impunity. t length, the States 
Government, fully the helplessness | 
of these victims of Ku-Klux atrocity, and 
Salty aware of —* as a. the —— 

es were una them, interposed 
its strong arm in thelr defense. Some of these 
murderers have been arrested; a few havé 
been tried and sent to the peniten and 
others are to be tried immediately. ese 
men were indicted by a grand ory & toe 
countrymen ;. they be tried by a of 
their peers ; they are confronted in open 
by their accusers ; they have an opportunity 

pare their defense; they are tried be- 
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* judges. wy then 
conme tha eerte bigat ts sosenen tr fin tia 
cause party hopes iy 
of these —— assassins. They are its most 
efficient workers in the Southern States. But 
the time will come when the Democratic 
leaders will be ashamed to defend men who 
murder Republicans that the Democratic 
party may be victorious. 
We can assure the News and all of its allies 
that President Grant has determined to pro- 
tect the humblest citizen in this nation, be he 
Republican or Democrat, white or black.—. 
Savannah (Ga.) Journal. 
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The New Surveyor of the Port. 
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Installation of Colonel James H. Ing 
Yesterday mo 

custom-house were 

crowd ef people assembled there for the 
pose of witnessing the installation of the newly, 
appointed Surveyor, Colonel James H. Ingra~| i 
ham. At ten o’clock the Colonel, accom-| 
panied by Captain Charles W. Boothby, en- 
tered the Surveyor’s office, where he was 


received with courtesy by Major A. Jay 
Smith, Pies —— the ab- 
neral James Longstreet, 
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Soon after General Longstreet arrived, and 
after the usual formalities observed under 
circumstances of this nature, finally turned 


Colonel then appointed Captain 
Boothby his Deputy, and James E. 
Ayer, Chief Clerk, and made other minor 
changes, in the office. 

As soon as the news had reached the front 
office that Colonel —* had taken for- 
mal possession of the office, three of the clerks |, 
immediately tendered their resignations, and 
their respective positions were immediately 
filled by the ——— 

The numerous friends and acquaintances 
of Colonel congratulated him on 
his appointment. 

It may be said, for the information of the 
Camp street Warmoth that the d 
of Colonel Ingraham was duly * ved and 
accepted by the Commissioner o toms at 
W , on the 26th day of April last, 
the insinuations pu by that 


yer, notwithstanding. 
—— * ne Ingraham on his 


appointment, not only because he haa been 
successful in the same, but because 
the appointment and confirmation of a col- 
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that of Surveyor of Customs of vagh aie, * 
proves —— that ——— i 
ves t to mee an 
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. the company |. 
took of some excellent champagne, pro- | 
Pided for the occasion. — 
Fer courtesies extended to this 
return thanks to Colonel 


and 
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As Eve’s silver from. 
To the bare, blank world around! 
=[_>o—--— 
[From the Philadelphia Press. 


< BONEST BEN WADE.” 


aracteristics of the Ex-Senater from 
B Blunt Courage and Rugged He- 
mor—Mow He deatt with the Duclists of 
the Seuth im the Days of the Slave Power— 

Intercsting Reminiscences of his Sema 

— torial Dareer. 
t CaMP STAMBAUGH, 
Wv¥omine Territory, April 8, 1872. 

I hav? read with a great deal of, pleasure 
your ‘Anecdotes of Public Men,” published 
in the Press and Chronicle, and 1 mee you will 
print them in a collected form, for I think 
they would make an admirable book. Such 
matter 3s they contain gives us more insight 
into thejcharacter, habits, and even ability of 
the mem of whom they treat than can be 

{ from all their public writings and 
speeche4. 

Pirhere is one public man of whom —— have 
written jvery little,» but. of whom are 
very mimy anecdotes well worth relating 
This mah ‘waa for years our mutual friend, 
and, as » 
him quaiify me to speak authoritatively. of hus 

, private’ life—both of which were 
blameleds. It is needless to say I refer to 
the grea} Ohio Senator, Hon. Benjamin F. 
Wade. Will yoa permit me, then; my friend, 
to add & little something to your ‘*Anec- 
dotes”’ ut our old friend Wade, of whom 

good may be said, and 
lic life extended over such a long 
jears, and through the most exciting 
events <4’ our national history. . 
Ben Wade is an older man than most peo- 


_ he having been born at Feeding | sippi, 


iish of West 5 ld, Massachu- 
tober 27, 1800. In 1818, when 18 
, , he d ¢cordwood at Ash- 
into, for fifty. cents per cord.: He 
hd on‘ foot from New York to this 
place, eifd was on hig way to Detroit and 
Chicago, where he tosettle. Win- 
ter overt 
his 

8 d wood 
stated, cyoppe . 
to cross.te Jake by. boat cathy im the spring 
to Detregt, and: then finish journey to 
Chicago of) feet. . His. brother, who. at 
Ashtabul}, persuaded Wade to give up — 
further What, atid in 1821-22 he Cah t schoo. 
in winterq and grubbed the Summer 
months, 
he longed: 
self toa § 
a herd of 
ducted 





to revisit his home, and hiréd b 

rover, whom he assisted jn taking 

rattle to New York. _ Wade con- 
lead ox, and_his earthly property 





On accovit of his manly opposition to the [ 


Kentucky Hlave Commissioners’ bill he fell 


young lady, jand he 
life. 


In 1847, However, the people ealled him 
from his retirement to act.as judge of the 
Third judicial district of Ohio, ;He was still 
tilling this dffice in 1851 when the Legis 
ture of Ohiojelected him United States Sen- 
ator. It has been p to. introduce 
this much of Wade's biography in order to 
fully explain, what follows... 

Wade was: in his fifty-second year when he 
\irst took his; seat as a Senator from Ohio. 
He had supported General Harrison for the 
Presidency it: 1840; been.a bitter and con- 
sistent opporient of 
for General Taylor in » advocated 
election of General Scott in 1852, and now 
found himself an earnest Whig in 1854... 

On taking his seat, Mr. Wade found him- 
self surrounded by two despicable classes of 
men, then very properly characterized by the 
newspapers as Southern fire-caters,and 
Northern dough-faces. He had not D 
long in his seat until he Witnessed one of the 
scenes so cofumon in the Senate in 
lays. A Southern fire-eater made an attack 
on a Northern Senator, and Wade was amazed 
and disgusted at the cringing and cowardly 
way in which the Northern man bore the 


taunts and insults of the hot-headed South- } f 


erner, As no allusion was made to himself 
or State, Mr. Wade sat still; but when the 
Senate adjourned he said openly that if ever 
a Southern Senator made such, an atiaek on 
him or his State, while he sat on that floor, 
he would brand him as @ liar, is coming 
to the ears of the Sonthern.men, a Senator 
took early occasion.to pointedly speak of 
Ohio and her people as negro thieves. In- 
stantly Mr. Wade sprang to his feet and 
called the Senator a liar, The Southern 
members were thunderstruck and gathered 
around their champion, while the Northern 
men grouped about Mr. Wade, A feeler was 
put out from the Southern side Jooking to 
retraction, but Mr. Wade a demanded 
an apology for the insult offered himself and 
his State. The matter thus closed, and a 
duel seemed certain, The next day a South- 
ern gentleman called on the Senator and 
asked him if he acknowledged the cede. 

“I am,” replied Wade, “in Washington 
in a double capacity; L represent the State 

. of Ohio and I represent Ben’ Wade.. As a 
Senator I am opposed to duélling; as Ben 
Wade I recognize the code.”’ 

** My friend feels aggrieved,” said the gen- 
tleman, “‘at what you said in the Senate 
yesterday, and will ask an apology or satis- 
faction.’ 

‘I was somewhat ‘embartassed,”’con- 
tinued Senator Wade, “‘ by my position yes- 
terday, as Ihave some respect for the Cham- 
ben, *u righ am free to speak my hilnd, 
an 8° opportunit 4 ou 
what 1 then thought, * ‘you wit 
repeat it to yur friend, that tie Is 9 foul- 
mouthed old bs ony 

** Surely; 


as that.’”-" 

det undoubtedly Ido,” 
‘“‘andt can tell you further for 
fit: this friend of “wilt 


ill not be as ‘for 5*8 
tion, explanation, ors Sete ro) ree: 


me 
+“ 


ou know, my personal relations with. 


Being now in his twenty-third ya | 


la- | Cham 


slavery 4 — and voted a 


Wade,’ said the ished |" 
man, “ you do tot wis me to convey she aly 


replied Waite) 


ery Senator 86 insultingly 


ee stwold od af Thaw. p94 


God 
crus. 


A Southern Senator one day said roughly 
to Wade, *‘ If you don’t stop your abolition 
doctrines we will break up the Union; we 
will secede, sir.” Wade held out his hand 
and said comically: ‘‘ Good-bye, Senator, if 
+ you are going now ; I pray you don’t delay a 
moment on my account.’’ 

Senator Evans, of South Carolina, a very 

ve and good old man, one day was exhibit- 
ing in the Senate chamber and speaking of a 
copy of Garrison’s Liberator, with its horrible 
pictures of slavery. Turning to Mr. Wade, 
who sat near him, he said: ‘‘ Is it not too bad 
that such a paper should be allowed to exist? 
Why will not the authorities of the United 
States suppress such a slanderous sheet ? Can 
it be possible that any patriotic citizen of the 
North will tolerate such an abomination ?”’ 
Senator Wade put on his spectacles, and look- 
ing at the title of the paper, exclaimed in sur- 
prise: ** Why, Senator Evans, in Ohio we 
consider this one of our best family papers !’’ 
The Senators roared, but Mr. Evans, who 
had great respect for Mr. Wade, turned sadly 
away, saying: ‘‘I am sorry to hear you say 
so, Mr. Wade; it shows whither we are 
arifting.’’ 

Notwithstanding Mr. Wade’s bitter opposi- 
tion to the slave power, the Southerm men 
always respected and liked him. Mr. Toombs, 
the Georgia fire-eater, said of him in the Sen- 
ate: ‘* My friend from Ohio puts the matter 
squarely. He is always honest, outspoken, 
and straightforward, and I wish to God. the 
rest of you were like him. He speaks out like 
aman. He says what is the difference, and 
itis. He means what he says—you don’t al- 
ways. He and I can about everything 
on earth, except our sable population.” 

Such was the opinion the fire-eaters enter- 
tained of Mr. Wade. 

. Senator Iverson, of Georgia, who prided 
himself on being able to give answers in de- 
bate on which no one could catch him, was 
one day making a speech, when he stated 
that he was exceedi sorry Governor Cal- 
houn had written his letter giv 

of the election in Kansas ‘on the advice of 
Southern members of C »? when Mr, 
Wade rose and inquired, *‘ Sir, I would like 
to know if you mean to say that Mr. Calhoun 
proposed to give his certificates of election on 
the advice of certain Southern members here, 
or to the truth of the vote, his con- 
science, andhis oath, Your statement strikes 
mé as very extraordinary, and I wish to know 
if I correctly understand you.” 

Mr. Iverson. “I do not recognize your 
right to catechise me on the subject, and I 
decline to answer you.”’ 

Mr. Wade. ‘Ob! well, I won’t press the 
d | inquiry, as we all know who gave such ad- 
-viee as you stated, I was wrong to ask you 
that question. Don’t compromise yourself 
on my account,’” 

Iverson explained, amid roars of laughter, 
how it was. * 

It used to be customary for slaves in 
Washington to beg money from Northern 
Congressmen to buy their freedom. A_ poor 
but smart-looking colored boy accosted Mr. 
Wade while he was in ——— with ‘ 
promiscuous company 0: orthern . an 
Southern Senators, and began to beg for 
money to buy his freedom. “T never give 
money to bay slayes,’’ said Mr. Wade. 
When, seeing the pleasant looks of the 
Southern men, *3 bs roc to the boy and 
asked, ‘‘Why the devil don’t you run away?”’ 
»| The Southerners glared at each other, and 
the darkey s off with 9 new idea in his 
head, when Mr. Wade called him back and 
handing him  ten-dollar bill, said, “ Here is 
ten dollars to pay your expenses ; now, run 
away out of slavery, my bey, the first chance 
you get.”’ 

Becks Wade, on one occasion, replied to Toombs, 

who heard Mr. Wade’s speech on | of Georgia, in the Senate, and, to all appear- 

when Preston Brooks attacked} ances, used language which would compel 

Toombs to challenge him. Several friends 

fire- | went to Wade and begged him to desist, but 

the old fellow became more and more violent, 

until Toombs indieated his intention of call- 

ing him out, when Wade quietly sat down, 

seemingly having accomplished what he 

sought. The Southern men looked at each 

other in astonishment, and it was manifest to 

all Wade had deliberately provoked a quarrel 
with Toombs. 

That night a friend of the Southern Senator 
called on Mr. Wade to know if he would re- 
tract the offensive words he had used. “‘No, 
I won’t take back a d—d word,’’ was Wade’s 
emphatic reply. “Then,” said the friend of 
Mr. Toombs, “‘ it will be necessary for Sena- 
tor Toombs to challenge you to mortal com- 
bat.”” “‘That is just what I want, and we 

lit have got to the point without all this 
palaver,”’ said Wade. 

**You surely can’t be in earnest, Mr. 
Wade,’’ said the Southerner. 

* Why, of course I am, man. You see, 
sir, we Northern men don’t fight often, or 
like to fight. Now, I am opposed to the 
code, and so are my constituents, but you 
fellows have broken Sumner’s head, and we 
must spunk up a little or you will break all 
our heads. The shortest way to end the 


r 
bid Ben, after a moment’s 
ses peeps ar sl 
ve got a the e nting 
eta 8* nh ity or you. 
this Atherton was called ‘‘ Dirty Work’? 
Atherton, a name which has been kept up to 
this day, and applied to various men in public 
life. ' 
When Mr. Wade was ——— Sie famous 
speech,on the Kansas-Nebraska bill, his col- 
Mr. ; @ man of respectabie abil- 
it bul a gréat mocrat, and no match for 
dir. Wade, rose in his place and put to the 
Radical Senator a taunting question relative 
to,his belief in'the common brotherhood of 
mankind. «I have,’ said Wade, ‘alwa 
believed heretofore in the doctrines of the 
Declaration. of Independence, that all men 
are botn free and equal, but of late it ap- 
pears that some men are born slaves, and I 
regret they are not black, so all the world 
might them.’’ As he said this he point- 
ed. to „and stood looking at him for 
several moments with a scow! and expression 
co mg sem sen that was. perfectly ferocious 
Ww 


’ 


conveyed the utmost contempt for 


the result 


c is kept up.” (Great laugh- 
ber, —— the Southern side, ‘I 
Rater inthe debate Mi 


standing 
eryone expected to see Wade 
hed in.a moment. by the great Lilinois 


nator. — 

Xou, sir,’’? sald Douglas in measured 
tones, ‘continually compliment Southern 
inen who support this bill, (Nebraska,) but 
bitterly denounce Northern men who support 
it. hy is this? You say. .it is a moral’ 
wrong ; you say it is a crime. . If that be so, 
is it not as much a crime for a Southern man 
to support it as for a Northern man to do.so?’’ | matter is to kill off a few of you, and I have 

Mr. Wade. . “ No sir; I say not!” icked on old Toombs as my man. He will 


Douglas. |The Senator says not. ve to challenge ; then, of course I have the 
e rt a different.code of morals | choice of weapons, and 11) take my old rifle, 
eon las and 


and d——-n me if I don't bring him down at 
the first crack !’’ 
inting at him with scorn marked on every! When Toombs heard of what Wade said, 
eament of his face.) ‘Your code of|he was mightily disturbed, and replied: 
paral Your morals! .My God! I hope 
80, sir. 


**Well, I suppose I will have to let it all go— 
The giant was hit, in the forehead, and 


I can’t challenge him ; if I do the old rascal 
—* set, dropped alent wing his 
as scarlet, . his, seat, 
while Mr..Wade eded ; 
nothing 


will kill me sure enough. It ars Wade 
and Toombs had been out toget er shdoting 
his speech 
as quietly as though occurred. 
Mr. Douglas 
closely watched Wade for a 


with a rifle several times, and while Toombs 
could shoot very well with a pistol, he was a 
poor rifle shot. On the other hand, Wade 
was an old hunterand an adept with the rifle. 

upon and s¢alp bim. : 

in this way: Mr. Wade had seid some 

compliméntary about Colonel 

sas, when Mr. Douglas rose an 


In those days he could hit a dollar at a hun- 
“Colonel Lane ‘cannot bé believed. He 


dred yards three out of five shots, and old 
Toombs had seen him do it, The Georgia 
the t 
has been guilty of ‘perjury and f. 7 
Mr. Wone. if And what — have 
you of these allegations ? Your unsupported 


fire-eater had no idea of becoming 
word is not sufficient.”  ~ 


of such a man. Long after the affair was 
Mr. Douglas. ‘“‘I have the affidavit of 


over, I said one day to Mr. Wade, “If 
Toombs had actually challenged you, would 

Colonel Lane, in which, some time since, 

he swore to one thing, and now states an-} 


* ms have accepted and gone out to 
t * — 

Mr. Wade lied solemnly: “If old 

Toombs had challenged me at that time, as 

I expected he would, I would have accepted 

on and fought him. I had it all arranged in my 
other. ‘own mind; I would have put a patch on m 

coat over my heart of the size of a dollar and 

made Toombs do the same. I was used to 

that kind of shooting, and if the old fellow 

stood still, d—n me if I wouldn’t have 

his patch first fire. I was not much 

getting hurt ; for old Toombs knew 

a good rifle shot, while I knew him as 

and I felt Anges that 


— ——— 
man y 
——— then eatin as 
a witness fo prove your own word.” 
Douglas saw in. @ moment be was h 
—— and to retreat, 
Wi pounced upon end gave him a 
withering rebuke, while the Chamber shook 
with roars of laughter. Such scenes have to | pa’ 
"be ‘witnessed to be fully unders and , 
‘thete is ae much in the exhibition as in the Mr. Wade, but no Southern member 
WORM. 6. ) be induced to send him a challenge, no 
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has attorneyship 
ern Pacific Railroad, at a salary of $15, 
per year, so ther his private in- 
come, his directorship of the Union Pacific 
road, and his attorneyship of the Northern 
Pacific, he receives something more 
General Grant, and it cannot be said he 
is in any imminent danger of coming to 


want. 

Brave old Ben Wade! Well, indeed, does 
he deserve the good things of this world, and 
long may be live to enjoy them. We who 
know him best know how to appreciate him, 
and we never found him terrible or disagree- 
able except when in his official robes, and 
then only to the enemy. Gentle and kind 
in private life, a fast friend, an indulgent 
father, and an affectionate husband, no 
pleasanter picture for the American people 
to look upon could be presented than that of 
honest old Ben Wade at home. 

I might tell you many more anecdotes of 
the great Ohio Senator, but my letter is al- 
* too long. Someof those I have related 
are new, Others were printed so long ago 
they have been forgotten, and all, I believe, 
are worth reading. If they are of any ser- 
vice to you use them in any way you wish. 
Perhaps some day I may again recur to this 
subject and tell you anecdotes of other pub- 
lic men I have met. 

Yours, truly, 
JAMES S. BRISBIN, 
— — — — 

Rex. Dr. Vaughan, the Superior of the 
new Roman Catholic order which has attempt- 
ed the task of missionary work among the 
colored people of the Seuth, rather tried the 
credulity of his hearers when he recently told 
a New York congregation of the condi of 
the negroes in that section of the country. 
He says he found in five States they were 
relapsing into Fetichism and Voodooism with 
all its revolting rites, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of them are without any creed what- 
ever. Wesuspect that Dr. Vaughan was col- 
oring his picture more highly than facts war- 
rant, but ‘no doubt he achieves his object in 
stirring up his church to help him in his 
missionary work. Will not the other denomi- 
nations take notice of the earnestness and zeal 
of him and his co-laborers and let it incite 
them to competing in this field of evangel- 
ization ? 











ERCY HOSPITAL LEGAL ENTER- 
PRISE, OMAHA. 


$150,000 
will be drawn in public, May 30th, inaid of the 
sick and destitate. Highest prize, $50,600. 
Endorsed by the Governor, Sisters of Mercy, and 
State suthosities. Tickets $8 each, or two for 
$5. Sent by mail or express C, O. D. 
PATTEE & GARDINER, Managers 
Omaha, N raska, 
Or PATTEE & CO., 
114 Broadway, New York. 
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CHAS. P. CRANDELL, 
DEALER IN 


WINES AND LIQUORS, 


Ne. 412 Eleventh Street, 


~ 





Between E Street and Peansylvania Avenue, 


de?-tf WASHINGTON, D. c. 


— — 


“POWELL HOUSE,” 


153 Thompson Street, 
NWwWeow Work 


WM. P. POWELL, Proprietor. 
feb29-tf 





Wear Houston, 





BUR EKA 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 


MRS. LOUISE C. BUTLER has opened an 
Employment Of'ce at 507 Eleventh street, be- 
gweeaclt ead F, for the purpose of supplying 
families, &c., with first-class servants of every 
description, male and female. — 

ies wishing employment will please apply 
as above, either in person or by letter. 0c: 


STEVENS’ MINERAL FERTILIZER. 


A cheap Fertilizer and Insect Destroyer. 


Vv 








Send for circular. 
SAM’L H. ROBBINS, 


Sec. and Gen. A 
Licbon, € i. 


ap25-4t 
$10 TO $3@ DAILY PAID CANVASSING 
AGENTS. Exclusive territory, New 
monopoly. Sella in every family to entire satis- 
faction. Agents wanted. 
MYERS MANUFACTURING CO., 
ap25-4t 104 John street, New York, 
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P THE SUFFERING. 


The Rev. William H. Norton, while residi 
in Brazil asa Missionary, di i 
of medicines a 
SCROFULA, SORE THROAT, COUGHS, 
COLDS, ASTHMA, AND NERVOUS WEAK- 
NESS. ‘This remedy has cured myself after all 
other medicines had failed 


Wishing to benefit the suffering, PC alge * the 
reci OF prepari usi is remedy 
ail who desire FREE OF CHARGE. 

Please send an envelope, with your name and 
address on it. Add 
Rev. WILLIAM Lae , 


: 76 ** 
sep 7-ly New York City. 


ay eae SUFFRAGE PUBLICATIONS, 


The following publications On the Woman Suf- 
jon con be had of Mrs. Josephine 
- Capitel street, Washi J 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF FIELD, MARCH, | 
BIVOUAC, AND PRISON PEN. 

BATTLE PICTURES. 
CAMP-FIRE STORIES. 
MILITABY AND PERSONAL. GOssIP. 
AN ORIGINAL AND THRILLING 8TORY 
OF THE. WAR. age 
BIOGRAPHY, POETRY, EDITORIALS, 
+ ig NOTES, AND QUE- 
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au31-3m Publisher, (Lock-Box 24.) 





“The Best, Cheapest, and Most Successful 
Family Paper in the Union."’ 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Notices of the Press. 

The model newspaper of oar country. Com- 
plots je ail the ents of an American 
Family Paper, Harper's Weekly has earoed for 
itself a right to its title, ““A Jounnat or Civit- 
zation.’’—New York Evening Post. 

The best publication of its class.in America, 
and so far ahead of all other weekly journals as 
notto permit of any comparison between it and 
any of their number. Its columns contain the 
finest collections of reading matter that are 
printed. * * * Its illustrations are nuner- 
ous and beautiful, being furnished by the chief 
artists of the country.— Traveler. 

Harper's Weekly ia the best and most inte- 
resting illust news r. Nor does its 
value depend on its illustrations alone. Its 
reading matter is of a high order of literary 
merit—varied, instructive, entertaining, and un- 
exceptionable.—N. V. Sua. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—1872. 


TERMS: 

Harper's Wi one year, $4.00. An extra 
copy of either ‘ Magazine, Weekly, and 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every clab of 
five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remittance ; 


copies for -00, without extra ’ 
Subscriptions to gy me, ’ 
aad Beste ta one Ft Papi ogy year, 5 
or, two of Harper's to ove address 
for one year, $7.00. ck numbers can be 


sapped at any time. 


neat cloth binding, will be sent by express, free 
of expense, ft .00 each. A complete sét, 
comprisiog fifteen volumes, sent on receipt of 
cash at the rate of $5.25 per vol., freight at the 


——— 
e ⸗ is 20 cents a 
year, which must be paid at the subscriber's 
post-office. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 

ew York, 


no 9 
“ Cope the best sustained Work of 
the kind in the World.’’ 


Harper’s Magazine.. 
Notices of the Press. 
There are few in Awerican families 
in which Harper's ) would not be an 
a 





accumulated. 
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nius and the. at adi 
sir work in the Magazin 
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ibee’s post office. . . 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 
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e annual volumes of Harper's Weekly, in | 
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T& 1 pure. The best House in this 
der boarders. Gi 


-| Corner of Oth and E Streets, Northwest, 
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Chartered by the Government of the United 
States. 


Banking House 1607 Pennsylvania Averue, 
Opposite the Treasury. 


— — 


—— of five cents or any larger amounts 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST paid on sums 
of five dollars or more. AU its payable on 
demand, with interest due. Ali accounts strictly 
private and confidential. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. 
C. BRANCH OFFICES in all the larger cities 
of the South and Southwest. 


This GREAT NATIONAL SAVINGS INSTI. 
TUTION, established by the authority of the 
United States Government for the benefit of the 
‘Freedmen, knows no distinction of race or color, 
= offers its great advantages to all classes 
alike. 


SAVE THE SMALL SUMS. Cut off yoar 
vices—don't smoke—don’t drink—don't buy lot- 


toy tickets. Put the money, iz gave into the 
FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS BANK. 
Open from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. each day, and on 


Wed ay and Saturday nights, to receive de- 
posits only, from 6} to 8 o’clock. je22-ly 


eo STATES MAIL TO NORFOLK. 





Steamer Lady of the Lake, 


connecting at Norfolk with the Seaboard and 
Roanoke Railroad for all parts of the 
South, and with the steamers of the 
M. and M. Transportation Com- 
pany for Boston. 


On and after MONDAY, May 1, the steamer 
LADY OF THE LAKE, ng the United 
States Mail, will leave her wharf, foot of Seventh 
street, every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 
FRIDAY, at 4 P. M., for Norfolk... Returning 
leave Norfolk TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and 
SATURDAY, at 5 P. M., stopping at Alexan- 
dria, Fort Washington, Glymont, Piney Point, 
F ‘ frei me - “ board, 
or freight or a on or 
V, D.: Groner, ry nt, Raa Va.; J. é. 
‘hillips, Alexandria, Va.; J. G. Waters, 
ieorgetown, D. C., or to 
S. P. BROWN & SON, 
General A 
Corner Fifteenth st. and New York avenue. 


No freight received at the Seventh street 
wharf after 3.80 P. M. First-class fare to Nor- 
folk, $4; round $6. Second-class fare to 
Norfolk, $3 ; round trip, $5. my 25-tf 


RICHMOND HOUSE, 


348 Pennsylvania Avenue. * 





This is a first-class am j d, fi 
Ladies and —— an 55 Ses 
ee ee ¢ eae te 
Especial wil en to 
eke this honse a desirable place to pat up at. 


au8l-3m EDWARD ALLEN, Proprietor. 





K 2XSTONE HOUSE, 
; BY ‘ 
MRS. CORNELIA E. GILBERT, 


No. 627 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 
_ MEALS SERVED AT ANY TIME. 


‘Tables always supplied with the best in season 
that the market affords.. Parlors convenieatand 
—7 Beds and rooms comfortable and 
city for transient 
Give us a call. § 
nov 9-tf 


GEORGE L. MABSON, 





¥- | Mttorney # Counsellor at Law, 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 


Will practice in all the courts of the State o' 
North Carolina and Territory of Columbia. 

Collection of claims — — to. 

/P. QO. Address, Wil -C, » jede-ly 


,/) CHARLES N. Tomas, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
Office ‘of ‘Hon. A: @. Riddle, 


WASHINGTON, D. C.,' 


Practices in all of the Courts of the District 
and before the Southern Claim Commission. 
All claims of Southern loyalists against the 
Government for stores or supplies taken or fur- 
nished 





will receive 


JOS. T. K. PLANT, 





s 
‘ 


WASHINGTON, D. ©.° 


* ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF LEGAL Pa. 


[RS PREPARED AT SHORT NOTIOR: 
COPYING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO LAND- 
LORD AND TENANT BUSINESS, apisity _ 
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: An Appeal to the Women of the United | 
sees ;_ by the National Union Suffrage Com. | 
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soription done at this oflce 418 Eleventh | 


|. Dr-J.G.AYER & 00.) Lowel, Mas. 
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‘| cash premium of $5; for 20- 
-scribers, $10; for » 
$50. . 
th ited States army d prebel- | . 
—2c h the Kise Wiel Br 
on. F 


| Tecan 


Justiceof the Peace, Notary Public | the farm 
: \ AND 


| months, the ‘subseri 
being $1.60 the Gem oft 


‘2 copy three months. 
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NEW-ATIONAL BRA 


The New Nartowat Era will partake of a two- 
nature-—that ofan Advocateand an Educator. 








y inde- 

Tt. 

ta 

or the ua- 

tional ensign waves. As , its col- 

ums will be an or the effective 
diffusion of right principles and much-needed in- 

structi e bon, an foe the inewieniies —— ot. 
industry, economy, w om: 

2* to indepen — man and give ity” 
and energy government, insuring in retarn 

Ce Taig? 32." ag sting 


While the editors of the New Nariowat Ena ate 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of all questions of vital to 
the country by any of its citizens. munica- 
tiona suitable for publication in these columas, 
are solicited from our friends in all of the 
country, especially in the Southern States.. 
THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Upon all questiéns involving the especial inter 
ests of the colored American citizen, the ~ 
rule of — — for all men will govern the 
policy ofthe New Nationa Ena. It will demand 
the recognition ef no right for one citizen which 
it will not freely accord to every other. It will 
—* any attempt to conter privi wie a 
c that are withheld from the humbiest citizen 
in the land. it will demand for every citizen 
equality — the law, and full ——— of 
person und property in every State and Territory 
of the National Union. 

The New Narronat Era will take high ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
& oneness of purpose and encourage upity of 
eaten apes ly among the new.y-enfranchised 
people of the — — States. Remem- 
bering the past history of the Kepublican party, 

recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Nationa Era 
will give its hearty support to that party without 
reserve. This pledge af fidelity to the Republi- 
can party is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the future, as in the 
that party will be the steadfast and intlexi- 
le support of those principles of justice and 
liberty which have now become a part of the 
organic law of the land. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


By education the people of a free Governm 
such. as ours ia intended to be, are better = 
fied to disc e their duties to the 
and to one another. The nation will ever find 
its surest safeguard in the intelli of its 
voting masses, and the journal which would . 
mote the highest good of government and 
must lend its energies and its to the work — 
of educating’ that people. i i 
agency of the preds needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban of ite bli in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the 

of the 


enjoyed by their more favored 
free States. 
THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 
The industrial interests of the colored 
—— and receive a large share of ows 
On. 
The New Nationat Ena will be mad i- 
rable visitor for the family and the roe he ⸗ 


we earnestly to our friends everywhere 
' - us by sboie sabeeriptions nad their infu. 


! ‘price of the New Nariowar 
Era will be $2:60a for si subscripti 
or 5 copies for —r — a 
Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 
Lock Box 81, Washington, D. C. 


OUR PREMIUMS. 


To any one sending us subscribers, with the 
.cash, at our subscription rates, we will forward 








LITTEEFIELD’S 

SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 
J OP we ust — 
For two subscribers, with the money, 3 
will send two copies of the p ’ 
— ——— th magi 
dent Grant, b postpaid, carefull, >. 
one roller Tula engraving thre aes ma 
doliers — sell for three doi. 
Cash Premiums! | 

For 10 yearly subscribers wé will ; 
cal Premiums. 
We offer for one subscriber sending $3 
copy of the New Nationa, Exa one year 
either of the following periodicals: The A 
— at ae pate’ whes 
— the oh 


e ‘ 
tion price of which alone is $1.60% or 
Musical ip falb-ot whaieal ge 


100 yearly 
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etd 
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» Oy 
Pale 3 


fs, for six 
for that’ p ‘ 
, 8 monthly, * 
for one year, full of ing, 
the late war, and one of inte ie 
rds abit edtehore we aed aa. 
per's New M sp tt nd * a ae dion 
——— one year to any one sending 
us $5, The subscription price of either o: 
these journals alone is $4 per year. .These papers. 
need no new commendation from us; their repu ~ 
tation is already established. 

We will vend ; 
and the New Natrona 
Sending us five dollars. 


Subscription Price of the ew. 
ational Era. 
PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 





1 copy ome year 
1 copy six monthe.....) 
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- If itie not convenient to sub- 
for six mooths. If it cost a 








Address = FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 
Lock Box 81, Washington, BD. C. 
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